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AFTER SCHOOL. 


\ THEN all my lessons have been 
Aud the last year at school is 
I shall put up my books and games 
Good-by, my fellows, every one!” 


learned, 
done, 


The dusty road will not seem long, 

Nor twilight lonely, nor forlorn 
The everlasting whippoorwills 

That lead me back where I was born 
And there beside the open door, 

In a large country dim and cool, 
Her waiting smile shall hear at last, 

Mother, I am come home from school.” 
Buiss CARMAN. 


AT THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

TPYHERE are two stages of captivation in every woman's 
] life, not counting the girlish stage of sweet sixteen, when 
ove is hardly a woman, and is scarcely more than a pleasant 
and peachy object of view. ‘The first of these stages is the 
time of mere physical charm, when the bloom is on the 
cheek avd the sparkle in the eye, when the flesh is firm and 
full, the teeth brilliant, the hair shining, the step light, the 
shape lithe—the years from twenty to thirty-five. In the 
earlier of these years the fullest of searching sunlight fails 
to discover anything but perfection in the skin ; and if in 
later ones gas and candle light are preferred, it is not be- 
cause the beauty may not still be rich, but because one 
knows the evil that the processes of time may work, and 
fears the possibilities. In reality, at thirty-five a woman is 
still pausing at the height of ber personal charm. She 
gained the height perhaps seven or cight years before, but 
if she has been careful of herself, has bad small experi- 
ence of sorrow and pain and apprehension, has not had too 
hard work for mind or body, has had but little illuess, has 
kept her temper and spared herself worry, she has not fair 
ly begun the descent ; or if she has, then there is a slightly 
pathetic charm about her, as about the golden tarnish of a 
rose that drops its first petal, but is still the rose 

For into the beauty of twenty, gradually unfolding and ex 
pandiag up to twenty-five or twenty-six, the soul unfolding 
and expanding too, has infiltrated a new quality, one which 
is wanting to youth except in extraordinary instances; and 
this beauty of spirit and of intellect bas been added to 
beauty of flesh with ever-increasing power. And then just 
as the contours begin to yield, and the beauty of the flesh 
assumes a doubtful part, when diet and exercise and mas- 
sage and sleep, and the right colors,and not too much light, 
all have to be carefully considered, and a veil is needed to 
hide the fine lines when in the sun—and if Betty gives ‘the 
cheek a touch of red” aud the hair a dust of gold-powder 
it is not our affair to know of it, nor does it diminish the 
fascination she unconsciously exerts—then, if she has im- 
proved the years, comes the second stage—the stage of a 
superior captivation to that exercised by the mere fleshly 
beauty. It is in the years of this period that unconsciously 
and unwillingly women charm men much younger than 
themselves, and always men of rather extraordivary intel- 
lectual power, iuto proposals of marriage. At this time a 
woman understands herself, and knows how to balance and 
counterbalance the circumstances of the world about her. 
She has probably read many books ; she has seen many peo- 
ple ; if she amounts to anything worth considering she has 
tact and skill and ease of manner, she has learned something 
of the intricacies of human nature and of the secrets of the 
heart; she has learned how to render not only herself but 
her surroundings attractive; she is no longer exacting; she 
makes people near her comfortable; she puts them into con- 
ceit of themselves—that inexplicably pleasant mood. And 
people seek her presently for the sake of being comfortable, 
and for the delightful atmosphere that her presence seems 
to create; men admire her, women adore her, young people 
follow her; she is a social power, and is of more weight 
and consequence than any young person not upon a throne 

for although she live to threescore and ten, her throne is 
upon men’s hearts 


RAIN AFTER HEAT. 


W HEN the skies have been of brass for days, each day 

reckoned only as a hot wind blowing between the 
coolness of two nights, and the days have wearied into 
weeks, and we have risen in the morning with the hope of 
freshness and dew to find burning heat impending, and have 
seen, as the hours went on and the hot wind blew like 
sireeco, the green grass withering to barren stubble, the 
leaves of every bush grow wiry, and every flower droop, 
buds drop half-opened, and blossoms come diminished and 
deformed, then we have longed for a cloud as travellers lost 
in the desert might long for the pool—of which, at any rate, 
they have the mirage, while for us not a breath of vapor 
gives any hope. The air is insufferable; we pity trees and 
shrubs as much as we pity ourselves; and if ice-water, and 
baths, and sherbets, and electric fans give us any surcease 
of anpuyance, our comfortable sensations are put to shame 
by the perpetually recurring thought of those at work upon 
the streets or railways, on the scaffolding of buildings, in 
the haying field, in the engine cab, in the kitchen, and, above 
all, in the crowded lanes and in the tenement - houses of 
the great cities. 
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We feel the pain of their situation ourselves, we feel as 
if we had no right to any comfort while those poor wretch- 
es are enduring such discomfort; we see them hanging 
out of the windows, sleeping promiscuously on the house- 
tops, and those of them sufficiently better off than the oth- 
ers to have a few pennies to spare taking the street cars 
to the suburbs when they should be stretched in sleep, and 
riding away as much of the night as they can in compara- 
tive coolness, Thinking of these unfortunates, we almost 
feel a sympathetic suffocation and gasp for air, when sud 
denly a breath of wind, a darkening utsmosphere, a cool 
whisper, a patter, a gust, a sprinkle, a shower, a sound the 
sweetest ever heard, drops falling ou the roof in a rhythm 
like that of music, a soft soothing swish, a steady beat, a 
rush, a rour of rain. It may be it bus come iu with the tide 
for a long downpour; it may be it is only the passing of a 
silver shower. 

But when it has gone, and the sun has come out again, 
the air is fresh washed, and the sky is blue as if just dyed 
in its eternal hues; every leaf and every spear of grass 
twinkles with its glancing drop, new life and strength 
bristle in every blade of corn till they stand like an army 
with banners, every blossom has a deeper tint, every deli- 
cious perfume of field and flower is borne to us, and it seems 
in this bright, bubbling, twinkling, blooming world as if all 
the dry exhaustion of the heat were well worth while for 
the sake of the deliciousness of the reaction. It is in these 
swift and delightful moments that we realize the way in 
which a great burden of suffering might be appreciably 
lightened for all these sad and wretched dwellers in the 
tenement-houses of the deep city, if something like this sav- 
ing shower coukl only be made a daily thing for them; and 
we are willing to labor and take all sorts of pains in order 
to hold out-door fétes with admission fees, and to raise 
money in any way we can, when we have none of our own 
already in hand, and to go out without this or thatMing 
for which we have longed, for the sake of being able to pay 
for sending the watering-carts round the city lanes and 
streets all night long, cooling pavement and bricks and sir, 
and giving some rest and refresliment to those that can get 
it in no other way. 


EVERY-DAY HAPPINESS. 


” riding over any of our great railway roads one flashes 
past a great many beautiful little commonplace homes. 
They bear a recognizable family likeness, these unobtrusive 
cottages standing modestly back from the street, each with 
its bit of velvet lawn and its flower beds bright with bloom. 
On the verandas are hammocks and low chairs, possibly a 
table set with teacups and a kettle ready for the five- 
o'clock refreshment, and often there is a baby-carriage just 
below the steps, while a child or two playing about com 
plete the picture of a happy home. Driving through our 
prosperous States, one observes numbers of rural residences 
more ambitious than these, where men of wealth have erect- 
ed suburban houses for themselves, omitting no touch of 
elegance or luxury for which the full purse can pay. And 
the streets of our great cities have solid blocks of spacious 
and splendid houses, wherein people of large incomes and 
refined tastes dwell in stately ease. 

Somehow, it is to the rank and file, however, that the 
heart turns most wistfully, and the rank and file live in the 
little homes, thrifty and well cured for, which we see as we 
dart with lightning swiftwess through our hamlets and vil- 
lages. Here men of moderate means are bringing up their 
children in thrift, honor, and self-respect. There is a good 
deal of planning and saving. The sweet wife understands 
the blessed art of household mavagement. The father gos 
away in the morning, fortified for a day of business cares 
by her smile aud her tender ‘‘Good-morning.” ‘The cbil- 
dren greet him with rapture when he returns at night. 

In these small homes the sons and daughters grow up 
with self-support as the goal before their eyes. The boys 
are preparing for the counting-room or the profession while 
they are yet in the school-room. They are looking forward 
to the day when they will be able to relieve their father, and 
bear their end of the family load. The girls are anticipating 
a time when they will teach, or do type-writing, or paint, or 
iu some pleasant way engage in remunerative work. 

Very likely the girls will marry; but it is opposed to our 
American ideal for girls to count upon marriage as in any 
way a matter of convenience or profit, or as a thing to be 
toiled or striven for. If the lover happens along and finds 
the maid, and she consents to be wooed, and the courtship 
and the wedding follow on in the good old-fashioned way, 
then every one will be pleased. But the ordinary American 
mother and the ordinary American daughter would scorn, 
if it ever occurred to them, the thought of vulgar matrimo- 
nial plotting and scheming. 

In these every-day homes there is a ceaseless flow of every- 
day happiness. Now it is a windfall of good fortune. Fa- 
ther’s salary has been raised. This means a margin for the 
summer holiday, for the coveted new bay-window, for the 
new set of books longed for, or the dictionary which will 
add to the library, for the subscription to the favorite period- 
icals, for a substantial addition to the nest-egg in the bank. 
Or the oldest boy takes a prize at college, and his name is 
in the papers—among the bonor-men. That day the mother 
walks ov air, and the father’s bent shoulders straighten, and 
he is again a student, in the class-room, or throwing up his 
cap on the campus. 

This every-day happiness is made up of a multitude of 
very humble details, of acts of neighborly kindness, of sym- 
pathy in trouble, of the lifting and lending a hand, which go 
so far in making the journey of life delightful. Even the 
occasional coming of sorrow and the infrequent tragedics 
which must sometimes interrupt the fairest lives do not 
blight this every-day happiness. It is a perennial flower, 
and God's benediction is ever on it for sunshine, rain, aud 
dew. 
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STORY-TELLING. 





188 DRAPER was 
here to-day, and 
toid some stories. It 
was well she did. I 
had never before seen 
so inharmonious a 


frou about Mrs. Van 


Twiller. Old Judge 
Saierdags. Speeches had appeared 
again, hoping to find 
Mrs. Clyte, aud had 
grown more pompous and solemn than ever to hide his 
chagrin at not finding her. Mrs. Martin had driven out 
from the village with horses resplendent in jingling chains, 
so appropriate for billy country roads! The Major's niece 
had come down from the house with a great bow! of maiden- 
hair-ferns picked in the woods, and wild carrots, or Queen 
Anne's lace, as it is sometimes called. These were for Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s tea table, set out as it was entirely with 
china, even to the steaming kettle, after the fushion of the 
day. The Major's niece by instinct has discovered, what 
Mrs. Wheeler has taught, that the secret of true decoration 
is the utilization of the material about ove. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the arrangement slice made. Every 
one received it, however, with perfunctory speech, except 
Mrs. Van Twiller. 

No one was in a happy mood. Mrs. Martin—Mrs. Mar- 
tin has artificial palms in the hall of ber country house— 
Mrs. Martin thought us provincial because we failed to be 
interested in some gossip about the Randolph Churchills 
and in the cut of certain costumes for the women who ride 
bicycles at Newport. At Tuxedo she thought it was dif- 
ferent. Professor Prodgers had made up his mind that 
Judge Speeches was an old fossil, and would not talk to 
him, the Judge having failed to be interested in the Pro- 
fessor's dissertation last week. I found myself falling into 
that detestable habit of looking at my neighbors—specula- 
ting as to their characters, basing my conclusions on the 
length of a wandering nose, the pitch of a chin, or the place 
of the ear on the head. I have the habit from Mrs. Clyte, 
who falls into it when out of humor. But I was ashamed, 
for all that. 

It was at this moment that Miss Draper began telling us 
stories. 

Is there any gift to be envied and emulated, by-the-way, 
like that of the story-teller? The story-ieller is the pacifier 
in life, the blender aud harmonizer of ill-adjusted elements; 
the digressor who leads us away from uncomfortable reflec- 
tions; the teacher who charms us into swallowing a moral 
while our lips are still parted for a smile. The story-teller 
entices each one of us out of ourselves, and creates an en- 
chanted world in which all of us dwell at peace with each 
other. To have the gift of story-telling, with stories to tell, 
is like having a goodly supply of the current coin of any 
realm—you have a medium of exchange that helps you to 
supply the ordinary demands of life without having to bar- 
ter a household possession in exchange. It defends you, 
too, from intrusion; it spares you the penalty of a personal 
opinion. 

Two of Miss Draper's stories were of those trolley lines 
in Boston and its suburbs—those lines which have furnished 
Dr. Holmes with a poem, and every inhabitant of the town 
ship with an anecdote. She told us first of a little old maid 
of New England, all primness, precision, and kindliness, 
who thought she had time to cross before a moving trolley- 
car. Like a host of others, however, she went down before 
it. The agonized motorman tried to stop, but not until his 
car had passed clean over her body and reached the woman's 
neck could he bring it to a standstill. The motorman, 
more dead than alive with fright, looked down. The face 
underneath looked up. ‘‘I’m all right,” the prim little old 
maid said, smiling encouragement. And so she was, though 
they insisted on the doctor examining for breaks and bruises. 

The other story was of an old maid too. All New Eng- 
land stories are about old maids. She dropped a bundle 
on the line, fluttered about it for a moment, but did not 
dare to stoop to pick it up till she asked the conductor 
whether she would get a shock. ‘* Not unless you touch 
the line overhead with your other foot,” the Bostonian an- 
swered, grimly. 

Miss Draper had made the afternoon a success. 
in all, five sivries. 


OUR PARIS ™* 
LETTER & 


f pe only new costumes that one sees nowadays in Paris 

are those created for the sea-side and the various villes 
@eauz, for our streets are given over to provincials aud 
tourists more interested in red Bidekers than wearing fin- 
ery, and all the smart world has flown away. 

For summer wear this year there seems to be a perfect 
rage for piqué—piqué gowns, piqué blouses, piqué collars, 
piqué chemisettes. New colors in piqué are the piqué Isigny 
in yellow and the piqué Mélisse, a pale green, almost gray. 
Both of these are tints that are not found in wool, and that 
have a decided chic of their own. Piqué blouses are much 
worn with boleros and tailor-made couts of every descrip- 
tion. Redfern’s latest blouses are of piqué, made with three 
box pleats and a large collar forming revers that turn over 
the coat worn outside the blouse. When the blouse is not 
made of the piqué the revers of the cout are, and they are 
ofien made adjustable, to fasten on to the cout lapels at 
pleasure. 

One still sees pretty little morning gowns in daméers, or 
regular checks of black and white. They are made with 
plain skirts and pleated Norfolk jackets or blouses, finished 
with wide turn-over cuffs and collar of white linen, and a 
cravat of black silk hanging in long ends. A smart little 
gown of blue serge, for travelling, has a eloche skirt trimmed 
around the bottom with a narrow black passementerie in 
scallops. The double-breasted corsage is cut in a square 
décolleté filled in with a piqué chemisette, made with a 
turn-over collar, finished with a blue silk cravat. A wide 
collar of the serge falls off the shoulders,edged with the 
passementerie, as is also the front of decolletage. 

Another pretty travelling gown is in dark blue alpaca, 
made with a bolero with piqué revers opening over a double- 
breasted piqué vest, cut rather low, and filled in with navy- 
blue batiste made into a soft chemisetie with a rolling col 
lar, and a cravat of the same material. A picturesque-look- 
ing travelling gown in dust-colored wool bas a full basque 
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and collaretie of the same material, a belt and cravat of 
ribbun to match, and is worn with a bag of rough gra 
leather with silver mountings to match belt and aoak 
buckles. 

Charming gowns for the casino and the beach are in cré- 

s of warm glowing colors, trimmed with moiré and rib- 

ns. A-bright poppy-red crépon is covered with large 
white polka dots. The skirt is something quite new, a 
round skirt almost without gores. The fulness is arranged 
in three irregular box pleats in the front and the back, 

athered at the waist-line, and gathered and caught in with 
Coats of white moiré ribbon about ten inches below the 
waist-line for the two side pleats, and twelve inches for the 
middle one. The corsage is shirred at the shoulders and 
waist-line, and the front is turned away and finished by a 
wide collar of white moiré falling over the balloon-shaped 
sleeves. On either side of the corsage just below the collar 
are knots of white moiré ribbon. The crumpled belt is of 
soft red faille, with two white moiré chouz at the head of 
the box pleats. Chemisette of white mousseline de soie 
shirred on to a band of white moiré ribbon, finished on the 
throat side with a ruche of the mousseline. 

Another equally pretty gown for summer afternoons is in 
cream crépon dotted with pink. The skirt is accordion- 
pleated, and trimmed about half-way up with a wide inser- 
tion of guipure. The bodice is of soft pink Liberty silk 
turned away in front to open on a chemisette of guipure on 
a pink silk foundation. The back is pleated, and the front 
crosses in a half-surplice, aud is finished with a belt of wide 
pink ribbon, tied so that one large loop stands up on the 
corsage and two ends fall on the skirt. Then a flot of 
white mousseline de soie—pleated, of course—starts from 
each shoulder, where it is caught with a knot of pink ribbon, 
and follows the line of the turned-away corsage in front, 
while the other side is caught at the under-arm seam. 

Economical spirits, with an eye to early autumn, are hav- 
ing their August gowns made of silks and materials that 
are useful all the year round. A lovely little gown of this 
description made at a good house lately was in peau de soie 
and the inevitable mousseline de soie; the skirt was a bell, 
in bright red peau de soie, trimmed with a flounce of black 
tulle spangled in jets, surmounted by three cordons of jets 
about two inches apart; the corsage was of cream-colored 
mousseline de soie, draped surplice fashion over a silk lining. 
From each shoulder seam hung a side-pleating of Malines 
lace, while the throat was finished with a round pleated col- 
jarette of the same lace ornamented with chour made of nar- 
row black satin ribbon. ‘The collar was of lace over cream 
ribbon, finished at the top with a ruche made of the same 
narrow ribbon. 

I can’t just at this minute remember whether I told you 
in my last letter that Worth’s latest evening dresses were in 
black tulle over black satin. All his tulle gowns are made 
with the lower part of the skirt put on like a flounce, reach 
ing to the knees, where it is finished with a tulle ruche. 
The advantage of this is obvious, as the flounce can be per- 
petually renewed. One pretty tulle gown that came latel 
from Worth’s bad two corsages,décolleté and demi-décollete. 
The décolleté corsage had the most airy-looking butterfly 
bows of tulle standing up on the shoulders, and puffs of 
tulle forming sleeves hanging off from the arm in such a 
way that the upper part of the arm was left bare. The half 
high corsage was trimmed with jets and cerise ribbons in 
two shades. 

Some of the corsage draperies that I have seen lately are 
extremely pretty. A dinner gown, whose foundation was 
white moiré dotted with charming little pink rose-buds, had 
a corsage, one-half of which was covered with lace, flaring at 
the shoulder, and graduated to form a narrow point at the 
belt. The other had three pink ribbons starting from under 
a chou at the shoulder seam, broadened over the bust and 
crossing to the other side of the bodice under the lace 
drapery, where they ended in three loops with long ends 
falling over the skirt. The sleeves were of pink moiré, the 
one on the ribbon side covered with two draped ruffles of 
lace, the other sleeve plain, except for the bit of the lace 
drapery of the corsage that fell over it. The skirt had an 
aprou-front drapery of pink chiffon, long in front and high 
on the sides, ending in loose pleats in the back trimmed with 
an insertion and edge of the lace 

Two charming little evening waists to be worn with any 
skirt are as follows: The first of rose-pink taffeta striped 
with cream. The upper part of the corsage, made like a 
chemisette of the taffeta, trimmed with crosswise rows of 
lace insertion, hooks on the shoulder and under the arms. 
On the lower part of it is arranged a drapery of rose-pink 
Liberty satin drawn across the corsage in folds so as to leave 
the chemisette shaped like a shield. A fold of the pink 
satin is caught by a chow on the shoulder, and comes down 
to meet the top of the drapery, which reaches to the under- 
arm seam of the sleeve. wo similar chous finish the belt, 
so that altogether on each side of the corsage are three chouxr 
in a line—one on the shoulder, one on the bust, and one on 
the belt. 

The second corsage is in apricot colored crépe over cream- 
colored guipure. he crépe is put on so as to form a deep 
point, very narrow at the waist-line, aud broadening up to 
the top of the bust, where it is held by a chow of black vel- 
vet. This crépe opens on a cream-colored guipure. The 
guipure is in deep vandyke points, one of which forms the 
chemisette over which the crépe opens, while the others 
form a wide collar falling off on the shoulders. This gui- 
pure again is put on to a narrow round yoke of side-pleated 
mousseline de soie, with a mousseline de soie collar fastened 
in the back with choux of the mousseline, from which on 
either side spring fluffy flots of side- pleated mousseline 
de soie. 

Choux are seen on nearly all neck-ribbons. For instance, 
a summer blouse of yellow-dotted muslin has a neck-ribbon 
of bluet satin ribbon with two chour with standing ends on 
each side in front, to be worn with a belt of the same color, 
finished in the same way with chouz. A straight round 
collar without chouwz of any description is seldom seen. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 


TWO NATURES. 


UCH has been said and written of the sorrows of the 
N man who, being at heart a bohemian, is pent up and 
hedged in by the usages and routine of a social life which is 
confining and uncongenial. Men and women of this stamp, 


while performing each duty which their social obligations 
demand, carry always in their hearts a strong protest against 
the irreconcilable difference between their lives and their na- 
wures. 

The opposite nature is equally unhappy among discordant 
surroundings. 


This is the trim, orderly nature, delighting 
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in law, and in exact methods and current observances, but 


which finds its lot cast straggling vagabondish ways. 
To such, life is a daily . which they cannot escape, 
but which irritates maddens. 


These two natures, the one yearning only for freedom, the 
other craving to be kept among landmarks aud customs, are 
as wide as poles asunder. There is more hope for the 
first. When its need becomes desperate, with one mighty 
effort it may break its bonds and attain freedom with a de- 
termined blow. But where no natural advantages exist, a 

and beautiful orderly life must be created by et 
and persistent exertion, and can never be attained at a bound. 





SUMMER LINGERIE. 
Tt French lingerie of to-day is ny dainty and 


fine. The fancy for thin fabrics for dresses that prevails 
this summer extends also to body linen, and sets composed 
of all the necessary articles of lingerie are made of linen 
cambric of weblike fineness, surpassing any material used 
for dresses. For those who object to | Sows because of the 
after-effect, the chill given when linen becomes moist from 
perspiration, there are soft French nainsooks wholly with- 
out dressing, almost as sheer as the linen cambric, or Keut- 
ing, as it is sometimes called. 

The trimmings most used for these delicate fabrics are 
embroideries in close needle-work done on the garment in 
small graceful designs— bow-knots, buds, leaves, flowers, 
and vines with mitred edges equally well wrought. Hem- 
stitching done by hand in lacelike patterns is in bands and 
rowg amid embroidery, and is as fine as any dove on pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Real laces are added to scalloped edges, 
and insertions to match are in berthas, revers, fichus, col- 
larettes, and sleeve ruffles. Very light Valenciennes laces 
in new designs are preferred, and there is also a new Cluny 
lace in guipure designs called Cluny guipure, which is dura- 
ble and very effective. Exceedingly fine torchon laces are 
also desirable, as they are pure linen and very strong ; only 
that made by hand is dainty enough for linen garments, but 
that woven by machine is commended for durability. 

Some French machine embroidery is used in the new gui- 
pure patterns. This is very much nicer than the best Ham- 
burg work. Veining, a narrow ladderlike embroidery, is 
used for joining the conspicuous seams of these hand-sewed 
garments, and for attaching ruffles and laces. Embroidered 
beading an inch wide or less, for bands and narrower lace 
beadings, are pretty trimmings when ribbons are drawn 
through them and tied in effective bows, usually of two 
long loops tightly strapped. For useful ribbons French 
manufacturers bave perfected dainty ‘‘ wash ribbons” of 
most delicate colors iu varied weaving—in diagonals, basket 
squares, dots, and reps like faille, made of silks that do not 
fude when washed. These do not have to be removed when 
the lingerie is laundered, and are fast replacing the satin 
and moiré ribbons familiar on imported garments. Baby 
ribbons of satin or faille are used in narrow beading and in 
the new casings of lawn or linen cambric that form a dainty 
and strong finish around the neck and sleeves of many arti- 
cles. This casing is a scant ruffle of the sheer fabric dou- 
bled (about an inch wide finished) through which one or two 
rows of baby-ribbon are drawn in casings run at the upper 
edge. It is added to bands of embroidery or insertions, and 
weurs better than almost any edgings of embroidered scal- 
lops or lace. 

SOME NEW MODELS. 


In a large collection of lingerie imported by B. Altman 
& Co. are many new models in trousseau sets of the three 
important pieces, and in separate garments as well, Night- 
gowns of linen cambric or of French nainsook are fashioned 
full enough to serve as negligee wrappers, and are of styles 
appropriate for day wear. They have flowing full front 
breadths cut down low at the throat as a rule, the back 
tucked lengthwise at neck and waist-line, and drawn more 
closely by a belt of ribbon passed under the tucks or through 
buttou-holes in the back and tied across the front. Wide 
revers daintily wrought with the needle, and hem-stitched 
or banded with insertions and edged with Valenciennes lace 
trim some costly gowns, while others have a fichu of em- 
broidery and Valenciennes deeply pointed in front and 
round in the back. Still other gowns have rows of inser- 
tion crossing the full front, which is kept intact and but- 
toned down the left side utider a jabot of lace. The sleeves 
are wide enough for a bishop's robe, and in some gowns 
reach only to the elbow, where they are finished with a deep 
flounce of the sheer linen with insertions and lace of Valen- 
ciennes or torchon. The gown is two yards and a half 
wide at the foot, and is simply hemmed. The yoke has dis- 
appeared from these fine garments. Some nainsook gowns 
at $19 or $20 each, with large embroidered collar aud bishop 
sleeves trimmed with Cluny guipure lace have the familiar 
box pleats down the back, with the fronts merely gathered 
at the throat. White moiré or satin ribbons trim trousseau 
sets of linen cambric garments that cost $145. Tlie simple 
hand-sewed percale gowns with neat scallops and hand-run 
tucks made with shallow yoke and turned-over collar are 
sold for $1 50, and even less at occasion sales. Their fabric 
looks poor and coarse when shown unlaundered, as it is 
usually, but it thickens slightly when washed, and appears 
far better after several washings. ; 

After having been long out of favor, that most feminine 
os the chemise, is being revived, and this season 

orms part of the outfit of many young women who wear 
them for the first time. Those of linen cambric or nainsook 
are made full at the neck, though cut on the sacque plan, and 
are tucked at the waist, or belted there with ribbon tied in 
front, giving the effect of the full round waists called baby- 
waists. They have no sleeves, the armholes being trimmed 
to match the neck with a ruffle of embroidery or a bertha 
of lace. The sheer casing ruffles, with ribbons drawn 
through, make pretty trimmings also for the neck and 
sleeves. Bosom draperies of insertions in curved rows. re- 
vers needle-worked and edged with lace, falling from ‘the 
neck-band, and short Empire waists of Valenciennes inser- 

tions and clusters of tucks are on many fine chemises. 
Embroidered bow-knots and flying ribbons are wrought in 
lace stitch around the neck of other garments, and small 
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button-holes are done in a row for the narrow wash ribbons 


to pass through and draw it to fit neatly, There is no trim- 
ming at the foot of most of the nice chemises. They are 

uite short, reaching only to the knee, and are even some- 
times cut off half-way below the hips and worn inside the 
drawers, The full belted chemise is often worn outside the 
corset, leaving only a silk or thread vest beneath, and serves 
then in place of two garments—the corset cover and the 
short under-petticoat. 

French drawers, also of sheer linen or of nainsook, are 
worn very wide and short, reaching only to the knee, for if 
paasing low they are apt to break away soon and wear 

diy. The top is fitted by darts in front, and a drawing- 
string at the back takes up the fulness. The drawing- 
string is in a facing on the garment itself. Belts are not 
used, though a shallow yoke + occasionally preferred, with 
drawing-strings in the back. The opening is made in the 
back—not on the sides, as formerly. Wide trimmings of 
lace or embroidery are around the knee, curving slightly 
up the front, and are sometimes drawa with ribbon finished 
at the curve with a bow, Revers of embroidery at the knee 
match those of other garments of the set, puffs of cambric 
and insertion are arranged to correspond, but wide ruffles 
are preferred to all other trimmings. 

Low-necked corset covers of the favorite thin fabrics are 
made full with a belt more often than fitted by darts and 
side forms. They are embroidered around the neck with 
rose-buds and bow-knots scalloped and finished with a nar- 
row Valenciennes frill. The front is drawn down on the 
bust by a ribbon passed through two button-holes wrought 
there and tied in a bow.” Others have a little plastron very 
full and square in front set in with lace beading and ribbon. 
The ruffled casing drawu by ribbons, and bosom drapery 
with embroidery of stars or flowers, alternating with lace 
insertions, trim still other pretty waists 

White petticoats are more worn than they have been for 
a long time. They are of dressed French cambric, ouly 
slightly stiffened, and are regularly gored or else cut in 
circular shape. French petticoats huve no opening in the 
back, either the walking skirt or the short under-skirt, and 
are fitted below the waist by darts in front, all the fulness 
being drawn across the back by tapes in a facing sewed on 
the skirt. They are two yards and a half wide at foot, and 
are trimmed with three or four layers of flounces. One deep 
flounce beginning about the knee has two narrow flounces 
set upon it, and edged with lace or embroidery. A dust 
flounce is sewed above the foot of the skirt, and a narrow 
ruffle is added in the edge of the hem. Ruffles of dotted 
muslin are on many cambrie skirts, while others are trimmed 
with Cluny guipure or with very light German laces. Tuck- 
ed ruffles neatly embroidered are tasteful and durable trim- 
mings for skirts 


MACHINE-SEWED GARMENTS. 

Light-weight fabrics are now also generally adopted for 
domestic under garments that are sewed by machine and 
are far less costly than those imported. Such garments are 
meant to clothe the body rather than to give it warmth, 
hence light nainsook and cambric of domestic manufacture 
are used by many «ll the yearround. However, others pre- 
fer the heavy muslins of American brand, such as the dura- 
ble Pride of the West, for winter use, and have a second sct 
of garments made of them. The models are similar to 
French lingerie, though original ideas are not wanting. 
The trimmings are machine embroideries both the French 
and German, with fine torchon laces and the Valenciennes 
laces that are made by machine. 

Gowns of domestic nainsook are made quite elaborate 
with a yoke of insertion and Jace cut square in the neck, or 
in V shape back and front, and are drawn in at the waist 
with ribbon slipped through a puff or button-holes. The 
sleeves are a wide puff to the elbow with a deep ruffle of 
nainsook and lace. Wide collars turned over squarely’ in 
the back, pointed fichus, and collarettes of lace or embroid- 
ery are on other gowns. But all are not cut low in the 
throat in French fashion, some having a high collar-band of 
insertion and lace above a yoke of lengthwise puffs with 
narrow insertions between. A bertha of coral-branch lace 
or of point de Paris is added around the yoke, and a frill of 
the same finishes the wide elbow sleeves. Simple and neat 
gowns have five tucks lengthwise in a point below a ruffled 
neck, the front buttoning on the left under a continued 
ruffle of embroidery in small designs. For $1 48 are cam- 
bric gowns with round yoke of tucks, the neck high, with 
a standing ruffle of tamboured embroidery, and for $1 15 
are others with tucks in the gown forming a yoke, finished 
with a collar of embroidery quile open in V shape at the 
throat. The back is a plain yoke of cambric doubled to be 
durable. Striped lawn and batiste gowns are shown, all 
white and in delicate colors, but the fancy for colored un- 
der-garments is fast passing by, eveu those of silk having 
lost the favor they lately had. 

Chemises of nainsook or of cambric are cut quite full, 
and made after the French models already deseribed. For 
$1 48 they are of nainsook, with double ruffles around the 
neck held by lace heading and ribbon, while for a trifle 
more they have the pretty casing ruffles with narrow rib 
bons drawn through them. Torchon lace is much used on 
the domestic cambric chenises. 

Nainsook drawers made by machine are wide and short, 
in French fashion, with yoke top drawn up by tapes, and 
are trimmed with guipure embroideries, machine laces, fine 
tucks, puffs, and insertions. Twenty-three inches is the 
popular length. 

Something new in corset covers is a baby-waist finished 
not with a belt, but with a fold or casing through which 
ribbon or rubber is drawn. Lengthwise tucks near the 
waist hold the fulness, and sometimes the back is tucked 
from the neck down, while others are fitted by side forms. 
The bolero waist tied in front like a fiehu is still a favorite 
corset cover. 

The slip skirt is a novelty in petticoats to be worn under 
thin muslin dresses, taking the place of a foundation skirt. 
They are three yards and a half wide at the foot, and are 
slightly gored. They have no flounce to show, and ‘‘ break” 
under the transparent dress skirt, but are widely hemmed, 
a narrow insertion or embroidered beading heading the hem. 
The ordinary walking skirt of cambric or nainsook is two 
yards and a half wide, the front breadth aud one each side 
gored, the back straight. It is darted and faced at top for 
a drawing-string, and is trimmed with tucked and embroid- 
ered ruffles. Other summer petticoats are of dotted muslin, 
and still others of cambric have a deep flounce of dotted 
muslin with lace-trimmed flounces set upon it. Three or 
four layers of flounces below the knee make the dress skirt 
stand out stylishly. Short under - petticoats are trimmed 
with a wide flounce of nainsook tucked, or with insertions 
and edging of lace or Hamburg embroidery. 
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forearm by an invisible fastening of small 
buttons and loops 

Designed for early autumn wear, the gown 
Fig. 3, which is of dark blue woollen, has a 
skirt that is open and draped in a funnel 
pleat on the left side, with the space below 
faced with dark blue velvet to appear as an 
under-skirt. The open edge of the skirt is 
bordered with a fold of black moiré, and 
caught down midway by a chou. The bod 
ice opens on a velvet vest and collar, framed 
in a deep slashed revers collarette, which is 
of black moiré, with pleating of black silk 
muslin coming from under the edge. The 
narrow folded belt is of moiré with small 
choux, and a moiré bow with pleated ends 
is at the throat. 

The black dotted grenadine dress, Fig. 4, is 
mounted over black silk, and relieved by 
pleatings of black silk muslin and black satin 
ribbons. One side of the skirt—the right— 
is draped, being caught with a chou and 
floating ends of ribbon, and affording a small 
space for pleated frills on the under-skirt. 

he bodice contains a full guimpe and stock 
collar of silk muslin, alike at front and back, 
and framed in ribbon bretelles meeting in 
bows on the shoulders, with pleated frills 

rojecting beyond. Other bows are at the 
Pack of the collar and belt 

A simple and stylish gown of black-dotted 
white batiste, illustrated on page 617, is 
made with a plain skirt, with a sash of white 
moiré ribbon belted with an oblong silver 
buckle at the back. The gathered waist is 
cut down in a square, and filled out with an 
accordion-pleated guimpe of white muslin, 
while the sleeves are also of the pleated mus- 
lin, arrangéd in four graduated puffs and a 
frill. 

The gown Fig. 6 is of Liberty satin in old 
rose dotted with black, part of the bodice 
being of black satin. The dotted material 
forms a full shirred guimpe that is enclosed 
in a plain-fitting basque of black, which ex 
pands into full godets below the waist, a 
collarette to correspond drooping from its 
upper edge. The sleeves are triple puffs of 
black surmounting a dotted frill. Accom 
panying this costume is a hat of light natu 
ral straw, trimmed with a wreath of pink 
heather and a flaring bow of black ribbon 
A slender wreath is underneath the brim 
toward the back. 

A gown of white India silk with fine blue 
stripes and flowers is made in very simple 
fashion, with, asits principal feature, a deep 
Vandyck collar of embroidered white batiste, 
and flaring cuffs to match on the puffed half- 
sleeves. The belt is of blue velvet with a 
rosette. The hat is a white mull capeline, 
with the brim veiled with lace, chouz of blue 
ribbon, and thick black aigrettes. 
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Fig. 4.—Buiacx Dorrep Grenaprve Dress. 


NAMING THE COUNTRY 


O many people have their homes out 

of town, and the home idea as op 
posed to the nomadic is taking such 
deep root among us, that it is the fash 
ion to give a distifictive name to the 
country residence, even when it is neith- 
er large nor splendid. A home need 
not be a castle to deserve a distinctive 
appellation of its own. Small and un 
obtrusive houses may be cozy and com 
fortable, with charming surroundings 
in neat and well-kept lawns and flower 
beds and borders, It is the misfortune 
of some places to wear an unkempt and 
uncared-for look, what with weeds in 
the garden, rubbish on the lawn, plants 
drooping for lack of supporting sticks, 
and vines trailing loose from the trellis. 

An ancient ruin may indulge in this 
sort of neglect and lose nothing in the 
way of the picturesque, but a house 
which was built yesterday must be at 
tended to, and its grounds, whether ex- 
pansive or narrow, be groomed, so to 
speak, as carefully as the owner's taste 


The more pains we bestow on a house, 
the more will we love it; and loving it, 
we will desire to individualize it by a 
pretty and suggestive titke—a peg on 
which memory will hang many 


A feature of the landscape frequently 
suggests such a name—trees, a flowing 


lending some occasion for the house 
holder’s fancy to choose a designation 



















































Fig. 5.—Dorrep Batiste Gown. 


which shall be permanent. Thus a house 
set high among the hills is known as 
*‘Outlook,” and another, perched on the 
brow of a mountain, is called ‘‘ Torbank.” 
* Brookhaven,” ‘‘ Wave Edge,” **‘ Willow 
Knoll,” ‘* Pinehurst, ‘** Sunnybank,” 
‘* Brightside "—each conveys an impres- 
sion of sunshine, soft shadow, and sum- 
mer sounds, the music of the winds among 
the trees, the lapping of waters on tlie 
shore, the shelter of branches and the dan- 
cing of leaves in the sun. ‘‘The Elms,” 
** The Oaks,” ‘‘ The Beeches,” ‘‘ The Ma 
ples,” and similar titles explain them 
selves, as also does ‘‘ The Lone Oak,” or 
“The Landmark.’ Ingleside” and 
‘*Wren’s Nest” carry in their very sound 
the thought of a greeting swect and friend 
ly in asheltered and genial home. ‘*‘ Stay 
awhile,” ‘‘ Restawhile,” ‘‘ Dreamthorpe,” 
“*Stopandbide,” ‘“ Tarryhere,” are invit 
ing because of their hint of cordial wel 
come and freedom from pressing busi 
ness 

A house may have a name coincident 
with a historical event, or it may in itself 
be significant of the long tenure of its in 
mates. Thus ‘‘The Manor-house” in 
one of our Eastern States, wherever found, 
indicates that the fields and farms in old 
Colonial days were bought from the ori 
ginal settlers or from the crown. In our 
comparatively new country one regards 
with a certain reverence a house which 
has sheltered several successive genera 
tions of blood and lineage. ‘‘ The Dow 
er-house ” is often found in England; sel 
dom here It suggests a thoughtful 
oversight of property rights and a pro 
vision for contingencies to which in our 
less settled social order we have not al 
ways attained 

The fact that it is growing customary 
to name our homes is a gratifying proof 
that we are striking deeper into the soil, 
that we are caring more than formerly 
for the establishment of families, and that 
simple home-pleasures are being prized, 
as they should be, above the glitter and 
glare of life in public 


SECOND BEST. 

¢ ey refrain of all practical instruction 

is, ‘‘ Do your best,” but the excellent 
maxim is frequently perverted into ‘‘ Do 
the best,” which has not at all the same 
significance, and which, moreover, is apt 
to have,a depressing effect. As all na- 
tures are not similarly organized, and tal- 
ents are unequally distributed, it happens 
perforce that the earnest efforts of the less 
highly endowed fall discouragingly short 
of the easily attained perfection of oth- 
ers who are rich in mental and physical 
gifts. Itis hard to go on striving when 
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results are weak or futile; and it seems easier then to 
do nothing; but some one has wisely said that ‘‘ one great 
lesson in humility is to do our very best when we know that 
it can only be second best.” Encouraged by the thought of 
adding the sweet grace of humility to our modest acquire- 
ments, we can take fresh courage and. work cheerfully—at- 
taining, it may be, to no great eminence, but feeling that the 
effort alone comforts and compensates; and, to quote one of 
the stately utterances of the Prince of India, ‘there is a 
beauty in willingness even where one cannot meet expecta- 
tion.” 

Much that is second best is truly delightful and indispen- 
sable.” Leaves, to those who have not studied their grace 
and infinite variety, and thus learned to love them, are reck- 
oned as only useful in the scheme of nature, their beauty 
being less than that of flower and fruit, yet how we miss 
their softening effect when in early spring-time certain 
shrubs deck their bare stems with blossoms only! How 
much fairer is the rose as she stands in stately loveliness 
among her own graceful leaves! How effectively is foliage 
used in enhancing the most perfect flower! The first violin 
has its own story, but without the second the orchestra 
would lack its full harmonies. We may not have great 
works of art for our very own, but there are bits of land- 
scape, glimpses of sea-coast, and little reprodgetions of home 
life which are precious possessions, and w rest wearied 
eyes and tired brains with the sense of their beauty. 

In matters of the toilette second best is often most accepta- 
ble, and the humbler gown is welcomed daily, while the best 
bib and tucker must be reserved for high days and holidays. 
But there must be no neglect, degrading it to the level of old 
clothes, and if it be delicately neat and perfect in all its de 
tails, second best gives the comfortable feeling of being well 
dressed without extravagance. 

In literary work some of our best-loved and most charm- 
ing books are not assigned to the highest rank, yet we ap- 
preciate them none the less, and enjoy their humor or their 
pathos, admire the exquisite finish of the short story, with its 
well-drawn characters and slight but clearly defined plot, 


and find in certain poems—which their authors modestly 
deem second best because untoward circumstances have re- 
ressed the full exercise of their heavenly gift—musical 
ines which cling to the memory and inspire fresh courage 
by their brave and tender hopefulness. 


A CLEVER DEVICE. 
CLEVER device of the florist to prevent flowers in 
large open bowls from falling together and crowding 
each other is the use of a piece of wire netting placed over 
the mouth of the bow]. That in which the meshes are about 
half an inch square is best for the purpose, and the pieces 
should be cut the exact shape and a trifle larger than the 

vase or bow! on which they «re to be used. 

After filling the receptacle with water, lay the netting on 
top, and arrange the flowers, one or more in each mesh ; in 
this way they are kept in perfect position while the netting 
itself is invisible, and an added advantage is the ease with 
which the water in the bow] may be changed, it being only 
necessary to lift the netting off, flowers and all, and replace 
it in the same way. This obviates the necessity of handling 
each blossom, and saves much time where a number of 
vases need daily attention. 

A good suggestion as to the best way to send flowers by 
post is useful at this season, when wild flowers are so abun 
dant and the temptation 4o surprise a friend in town too 
great to be resisted 

In the first place the blossoms should be allowed to stand 
in water for several hours, in order to absorb as much moist- 
ure as possible, after which they should be arranged in rows, 
side by side, the blossoms of one row on the stems of the 
next, and so on. : 

Pack closely, using a light wooden box which has been 
lined with cotton batting with a layer of tissue-paper over 
it, and sprinkle very lightly at the last moment. 

Flowers treated in this way will take a considerable jour- 
ney and arrive in good condition 


Fras. 6 ann 7.—SUMMER SILK GOWNS. 
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It may not be generally known that withered flowers re 
vive more quickly in hot water than in cold. 

One day recently the writer saw a large bunch of pansies, 
which some lady had lost from her belt, lying limp and 
withered on the hot sidewalk, and taking them home, she 
put them at once into a vase of hot water, 

In less than fifteen minutes they lifted up their heads and 
crew firm and straight, and were soon a mass of purple 
bloom which delighted us for two whole days 

Fresh flowers, on the other hand, are best put in cold water, 
and roses, if placed in the refrigerator at night, will last 
much longer, the low temperature preventing them from 
becoming full blown as quickly as they otherwise would 


IN BLUEBERRY-TIME. 


\ QUIVER of heat on the upland, 
ya And white lies the dust on the plain, 
And dark in the west is the beauty 

Of the low cloud that bringeth the rain 
Swift home to the nest wing the robins, 

And fleet to the hive swing the bees, 
And straight to the mother the children 

Run down the long path through the trees 


By the farm gate the mother is waiting 
Her hand hollowed over her eyes 

One wants the dear clildren about her 
When tempests march black in the skies 

And safe is the gray little farm-house, 
Though storms may be raving aloof, 

And the tramp of the rain-host as steady 
As hoof-beats upon the old roof 


"Tis blueberry-time, and the pasture 
High up on the hill-side is sweet 

With the fragrance of hay, and the incense 
Of flowers you crush ‘neath your feet 

The stone wall is crimsoned with briers, 
The clematis tangles its spray, 

The deep wine-red plume of the sumac 
Uplifts like a soldier's at bay. 


With banners all bright for the autumn 
Ere yet the dear summer has fled, 
The grace of the golden-rod swayeth, 
The fair aster raiseth her head. 
And countless lush grasses are waving, 
And ripples the brook as if rhyme 
Were the syllabled music of Naiure, 
In beautiful blueberry-time 


‘* Bob- White,” with his silvery whistle, 
Sings shrill from the heart of the corn, 
And clear over fir-top and elm-top 
The caw of the black crow is borne ; 
And night falls in shadow and silence, 
Save only the katydid’s strain, 
And the hoot of the owl from the thicket, 
Or the whippoorwill’s plaintive refrain 


‘Tis blueberry-time in the mountains, 
The time of the quiver of heat, 

The time of the sudden down-plashing 
Of rain that is welcome and sweet 

The barefooted, brown, dimpled children 
Troop out with their baskets and pails; 

The rabbits are scared at their laughter, 
And startled forth flutter the quails 


Tis blueberry-time, and the mother 
Remembers how she, in her day, 

Tripped up the steep path by the pasture, 
The path of her laddies to-day; 

And some one was waiting to greet her, 
Up there by the old meadow bars, 

And they loitered and lingered together 
Till evening had lighted the stars 


Ab, well! time has passed; she is older. 
* Wake, dear! It is bedtime,” she says 
To the husband, who peacefully drowses, 
Tired out after long working-days. 
The rain dies away in soft patter ; 
‘The children upstairs are asleep. 
God guards them; the dear little family 
His angels are ordered to keep. 
Maroaret E. SaNncsTer 


MADAME’S ROSES. 
BY DUFFIELD OSBORNE 


ND s0 you desire me to write you an introduction to 
your new edition of Mantini? I, who was his friend? 

Ah! Monsieur, 1 am afraid yon would not approve of it 
when written. My pen might whisper unpleasant things 
about some of your customers. Perhaps 1 should tell the 
story of his death ; and then you and I would have appoint 
ments in the Bois with M.de Bertrand. What? Do you 
mean to say you bave never heard? Diable! How a man 
goes out! But I forget. You must have been a child at 
the time. Certainly I will tell it if you wish, and then you 
shall judge how it would serve for your introduction 

He was a Provencal by birth—this Gaston Mantini—but, 
as you are aware, of Italian descent. Of his family I knew 
nothing, for he never spoke on the subject, and I naturally 
deferred to his reticence. Only once, when I was assisting 
him in moving his few belongings from a small apartment 
in the Boule Miche to one even smaller in the Rue de Seine, 
a broken pasteboard box allowed several articles to roll 
upon the floor, and among them a miniature - case rich] 
jewelled and ornamented. As he picked it up he opened i 
and gazed silently upon the face—a woman's, in head-dress 
such as was worn by Florentine ladies of rank late in the 
eighteenth century, Then he shut it and laid it aside. 

A few moments later he said, half to himself: ‘* After all, 
of what account is high lineage? It is what a man is.” 

“Or rather what people estimate him to be,” I growled ; 
and then he turned upon me those deep gray eyes that could 
blaze or melt, and replied 

‘‘No,my friend. It is what a man is that makes him 
great or little. If the world learn the truth now or here- 
after, theirs is the gain, but he is truly strong who can look 
upon suck approval or condemnation, with all it brings, 
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even as the snow which falls upon his coat in the evening, 
and melts before the fire of self-knowledge burning on his 
hearth, and is dry ere the dawning of another day.” 

Need I say more of the man? He is disclosed in his work 
—a spirit in which dwelt the very soul of romance; that 
pure exaltation—exaggeration, if you please—of sentiment 
which the blue sky and the rich soil of Provence have ever 
borne and nourished. When you realize this you will under- 
stand all; you will see a troubadour pleading the cause of 
love before its court—a lover to whom his passion was as 
the faith of the martyrs. 

Can you realize that it was to me—bis best friend—to 
whom he owed his death? J presented him at the salon of 
La Comtesse de Neuville —she who welcomed every man 
of brains, no matter how threadbare his coat, or how nearly 
his feet were on the stones. She was not like these pre- 
tenders of to-day—these ladies upon the fringe of society 
who try to avenge their exclusion from the circles.they wor- 
ship by throwing open their doors to every bohemian of the 
Quartier who masquerades as a genius. No; in her hotel 
rank and fashion were ever anxious fo be present, and diplo- 
mat and general and beau touched glasses with poet and 
artist and dreamer. Only dulness and discourtesy were 
forbidden entrance, while over all was that delicacy of tact, 
that wit and understanding, and, let me add, that warmness 
of heart, which the hostesses of to-day affect to look down 
upon as unbecoming to high breeding. 

Yes, Monsieur, I know | am making an unconscionably 
long story, but you must pardon the garrulity of an old 
man who speaks of his friend, dead these thirty years. 
Well, it was at the salon of La Comtesse that he met 
Madame de Bertrand. To see her now you cannot well 
imagine how beautiful she once was,and how all Paris knelt 
at her feet. Ma foi! Even then, despite her beauty and her 
wit, I for one could not understand such worship. It was 
her coldness that always repelled me—that coldness which 
others could never see under her warm smile and almost 
tender deference with which she met her slaves—and there 
were so many of them. Perhaps that opened my eyes, and 
you see time has justified me. He never treats a true wo- 
man so harshly, for her beauty of heart remains always and 
looks out through her eyes. 

That Gaston Mantini was fated to love her with all the 
fire and romance of his soul I perceived only too soon, and 
you may believe I cursed myself roundly for having thus 
surrendered my friend to ove more beautiful than the sirens 
agd more heartless. As we walked together to his apart 
ment that night I strove by every subtle means to enlighten 
him as to the character of her whom he seemed bent upon 
transforming into a very goddess. I dared make no open 
attack. I knew him too well for that. Therefore I was 
compelled to be cautious. Peste! Of what avail the strong 
est denunciation, the most convincing proof! and I had 
at best nothing but my presentiment that she was a very 
Lamia, who would ensnare and devour him. And she? 
Can you, who have seen the Alcina’s face when the en 
chantment of youth has fled, doult the part she played? 
This poor poet and feuilletoniste was to her but one more 
captive chained to her chariot wheels. What cared she, as 
she mounted to the temple of her hopes—imperatrix of the 
hearts of men—that her victims turned aside down that sor 
eae which led of old to the dungeons of the Mamer 
tine and the strangling-cord? 

So Mantini loved with all the devotion of a Provencal, 
and she most discreetly received him into the household of 
her slaves, Ah! it was not difficult to be discreet with a 
lover whose adoration was as that of those Spanish knights 
who aspired to claim the Mother of God as the sovereign 
lady of their hearts. 

But a day came that was the beginning of the end. Ma 
dame had been sitting to Le Favre, and the portrait was fin 
ished and hung in her salon, while she received before it, 
and drank in the ravished encomiums of friends and ad 
mirers, For it was indeed a most wonderful likeness, with 
just the same regal poise of the head, the same sweetness of 
the mouth, the same coldness in the eyes. 

Mantini was as one —were | other than a French 
man, I would say, of adevil. It was Madame who told me 
of what followed—why, the good God alone knows. Per 
haps she thought to excuse herself thus. Ma foi! there was 
nothing to ezeuse. She was heartless, vain, and a coquette, 
but that was her nature. The cat might as appropriately 
apologize for having devoured the bird. 

When the rest of the visitors had gone their ways, Man 
tini approached from the embrasure of a window where he 
had been stauding. Madame had thrown herself.down on 
the fauteuil. She was surprised to see him, supposing he 
had withdrawn earlier ; but she was pleased as well. For 
how could any woman but take pleasure in such a con- 
quest? He seated himself on a stool at her feet, and after a 
pause said, 

** Madame’s portrait is very beautiful.” 

She smiled and looked down at him. Even now I can see 
both the smile and the glance. 

‘If Madame has the leisure and the wish,” he continued, 
“I will relate an old story which they tell in my country of 
Provence, and she shall guess its application.” 

“ Ah! itisa charade of Monsieur le Potte?” she exclaimed, 
vivaciously. ‘‘ Surely I shall be charmed to listen,” and, as 
she reclined further back among the cushions and half closed 
her eyes, Gaston Mantini spoke: 

** Many years ago, in a country whence the sun arose, 
there dwelt a Queen who ruled over populous cities and 
wide fields with a sway at once glorious and beneficent, 
ani who was withal so lovely of face that the most am- 
bitious conqueror or pertinacious rebel, were this latier pos- 
sible in her realms, had but to gaze upon her countenance to 
forswear his conquests or his treason, and to beg as a dear 
boon to be numbered among the humblest menials whose 
lot it was to feast upon the radiance of ber presence and 
breathe the sweetness of her smile. So it happened that the 
fame of her beauty and her loveliness spread to far-distant 
lands and came to Provence, where the race of the trouba- 
dours dwelt, and where the highest tribunal the world has 
ever known, the Court of Love, passed judgment upon the 
dreams of men. 

** Now when the rumor came how that such perfection was 
upon the earth, the troubadours met in council and chose 
from among their number certain envoys—old men and 
sweet singers—who should take harp and staff and journey 
to the court of this = Calliria—for so she was named— 
and finding her as fair as report bespoke, should beg her 
to come and reign forever over their good land of Pro- 
vence, 

“So the envoys set out, and after many adventures and 
much gentle courtesy shown them upon the way, arrived at 
last at the city where dwelt this Queen of all the world, and 
when they were led into her presence she straightway arose 
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from her throne, which was cut from a great i ren and 
coming to the envoys,she kissed them each upon the mouth, 
because it was thence that song went forth to delight and 
ennoble the hearts of men. Then she bade them be seated 
and unfold their mission. 

**So he that was oldest, having gazed into the faces of his 
fellows, and having seen therein such adoration as only he 
who si can know, stood forth and delivered the words 
with which he was charged; but when he had made an end 
of speaking, a mighty murmur arose from all the people, 
saying that these strangers had come to rob them of their 
Queen, and that death should be his lot who begged so au- 
dacious a boon. 

“Then the aged minstrel faced them boldly,crying: ‘ Stand 
back. To me and those with me are but few remaining days 
of life—mayhap centuries of song. It is these days alone 
that ye can take, but know that for every minstrel who dieth 
even in so small a way, shall rise up a thousand knights to 
avenge his fall. Think ye not that but for courtesy’s sake 
we might have sent an armed world to bear hence your 
Queen, whether ye willed it or no? But, lady,’ and he bent 
low before her,‘ let it be thine and thine only to speak the 
word whether thou wouldst go or stay.’ 

“Then the Queen euntiod and atnsigirway anger and frowns 
and menaces faded away, and she spake to the envoys, say- 
ing that it were an ill requital to subjects as dutiful and 
loving as hers to leave them and take sovereignty over a 
new people, howbeit these were as glorious a race as the 
troubadours, and she begged that they would bear back to 
those who sent them her gratitude and love. 

“So the people of the Queen set up a great shout at her 
words, and the envoys were cast down, for now that they 
had seen her whom they sought, any other government 
seemed to them altogether unbearable. But of a sudden 
he who had been their spokesman beheld upon the wall of 
the council -chamber a very likeness of the Queen that 
seemed to look most graciously upon his sorrow, and 
kneeling down before Calliria, he cried out: 

“**O sovereign lady! insomuch as thou hast in all kindli- 
ness denied the suit of us who sought thee, grant at least 
this boon in parting, that thou, remaining in thine own land, 
wilt yet rule over us, and that we take to be thy viceroy 
even yonder semblance of thee which the limner hath 
wrought so truly, and which is more worthy to command 
men than any Queen that breathes, saving only thy sweet 
self.’ 


‘* Then the Queen blushed, and asked, merrily, ‘And what 
tribute, Sir Troubadour, will thy people pay me an I grant 
the boon that thou dost seek?’ 

‘‘And the chief of the eh made answer, ‘ Lo! they 
shall pay to thee in the spring-time of every year a tribute 
of all the roses that grow in the land of Provence.’ 

‘So the Queen smiled, and said that all things should be 
even as the troubadour had spoken, and he and his com- 
panions returned to their own land, bearing with them the 
viceroy whom the Lady Calliria had set over them. And 
thus she reigned for many years, and every year a glorious 
embassy went forth bearing the tribute of roses, and the 
Queen received them right graciously, and laying aside the 
ancient blazon of her house, she took instead a rose de Pro 
vence gules on @ field argent, and never in all the world were 
arms 8o princely and so royally borne.” 

When Mantini had ended his story, Madame was lavish in 
her praises. 

“ But Monsieur must explain,” she said, ‘‘ wherein this 
beautiful legend has application which I might guess.” 
Sacré! Can you not see her cast down her eyes as she 
speaks? 

“Thou art the Queen,” said he,‘‘ and J—I am that trou 
badour who begged her likeness to reign over him.” 

**Monsieur would not ask me for the Le Favre?” she ex- 
claimed. . 

“‘ Surely not,” he hastened to add, ‘‘ but Madame knows— 
or perhaps she does not—that in days gone by I too have 
handled the brush, and if Madame would permit me to at- 
tempt a very small copy—" He paused, conscious of what 
she must deem the audacity of his request. 

She was reasoning with herself. It was truly delightful 
to be so idealized by this man, but would it be prudent to 
grant him the privilege he sought? Suddenly she turned 
to him with a smile. 

‘* But the tribute, Monsicur le Troubadour? 
legory hold good to the end?” 

**Can you doubt?” he cried, eagerly, flushin 
perceive that she was neither angry nor annoyed at his bold- 
ness, ‘Listen! As it is you who shall inspire me to new 
song, so yours shall be all that proceeds therefrom. I have 
ever deemed it little less than base to sell that which is of 
the heart—its joy, its sorrow, its love—but when the pay is 
but as flowers for your hair, I shall take it right merrily. 
Who knows but that I may even become a bargainer? Ma 
dame, 1 thank you for your solution of all my misgivings. 
The tribute of roses shall live again by what the world gives 
me for my verse. Here do I solemnly dedicate it to your 
service, who have so graciously taken counsel of the Queen 
Calliria, and set your likeness to reign over my heart.’ 

And so it happened that for the next day and the next 
and the next, Gaston Mantini set himself to copy the great 
work of Le Favre. You shall see the picture whenever you 
will take the time to visit my apartments. It is all that I 
have of my friend’s—Madame de Bertrand as she was, save 
only that the brush of Mantini’s love has breathed into her 
eyes the soul which God denied them. 

Then it was that the true poet sprang to life. At first the 
great Cassonet was attracted by the pure light which shone 
in a few vagrant lines that came to his notice, and behold- 
ing, he proclaimed it to be as the fire that, Heaven-kin- 
died, burned forever upon the altar of Vesta. Then it 
was that Paris began to praise the new poet, and I, know- 
ing naught ee in what I deemed the success of 
my friend. Then it was that the pen of Mantini refused to 
plod through the daily columns that held for him his post 
on L’ Echo, while, as the days sped by, the salon of Madame 
de Bertrand blossomed with the rarest roses that Paris could 
cull from the winter's ice and snow. 

I saw little of him now, and for this I have since blamed 
myself. Yet, Monsieur, what could I have accomplished 
had I learned the truth? The asp was already in his bosom, 
and I feel through all my self-reproaches that no word or 
act of mine could have turned him from his fatal resolve. 
Then, too, in justice to myself I must add that when he had 
lain hold of fame, and did not seem to seek me as formerly, 
pride forbade me forcing — upon him. 

One day—ah! Monsieur, I remember it well—I met him 
on the Rue 8t.-André des Arts, and he came up to me and 
took my hand and pressed it hard in his, saying, ‘‘ You 
have not treated me kindly of late, mon ami,” and I was 
about to defend myself with reproaches, when I becam’ 
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conscious of the feverish warmth of the hand that held 
mine, and the bright flush upon the haggard cheeks. His 
face was as the face of a sturving man, and the eyes that 
looked forth from it, great and burning, were full of the 
weird light that ushers in the dawn in heaven. Mon Dieu! 
I felt it all, and it shocked me much more than I could 
tell. 

We walked to his apartment, talking together as in the old 
times, but when we had mounted the stairs he leaned against 
the wall and gasped for breath. Much alarmed, 1 threw 
open the door, and, half supported by me, he reeled in and 
sank upon his bed. There was nothing else in the room, where 
once had been comfort ; nothing save a single candle, and 
the picture of Madame which | have prom you shall 


see. 

Coward that I was, even then I dared not question him; 
for you perceive I knew that he must be earning much more 
than when we worked together. Indeed, even while I sat 
by bis couch, consumed with solicitude, he begged me to 
bring him pen and paper, and took it, saying, with an un- 
natural eagerness, ‘* Eduard, they will pay two hundred 
francs for what I shall write to-night.” 

Could it be that he had need of the money? No, no; I 
dismissed the thought the moment it crossed my mind. It 
seemed too madly absurd. Gaston Mantini was like other 
poets, who, unfavored, have affected to scorn the proceeds 
of success, only to grasp them the more eagerly when they 
came within reach. So 1 concluded, and smiled cynically 
at the thought. 

Still, I was vaguely conscious that he needed something, 
and I could not bring myself to leave him. He, however, 
would not listen to my remaining, and 1 perceived that in 
doing so I should be forced to lie upon the floor, which I 
felt would cause him the most serious concern. So I went 
away, promising that I would return in the morning. As I 
reached the door he called me back, and looking at me with 
a strange smile, said: 

** Eduard, when I die the picture is to be yours. Will 
you take it then and keep it for me?” 

You cannot imagine how it affected me to hear him speak 
thus, but I made light of it all the same, saying, 

‘**Do not fear, my friend; I shall not let so good a piece 
of work slip through my fingers, provided you are foolish 
enough to leave it,” 

He smiled again with that same discomforting smile, and 
I passed down into the street. 

Well, I am near the end of mystory. All night I dreamed 
of his meagre room, striving in vain to reconcile it with his 
recent success, and ere the morning was well up I souglit 
his apartment, already blaming myself in a measure that I 
had not cast delicacy to the winds, and questioned him 
more closely as to his affairs. 

The door swung open as [ reached it, but the room was 
empty; and this pleased me, for I reasoned that all my 
anxiety had been groundless, Having little to do that morn- 
ing, 1 sat down to await his return. 

An hour bad passed, when I heard steps mounting the 
stairs. I knew they were not those of my friend; yet f felt 
instinctively that they coucerned me, and I shivered—per- 
haps only with the cold. The next instant an officer of the 
police stood before the door. 

** Pardon, Monsieur,” he said, glancing at me, and then at 
a slip of paper in his hand. ‘* Are you acquainted with M. 
Gaston Mantini?” 

“I am his friend,” 1 cried, eagerly, my mind filled with 
forebodings. 

** He fainted in the Boulevard d’Enfer, and has been taken 
to the Hétel Dieu. It was near Madame de Bertrand’s, 
whose portier informed us as to the identity and ad- 
dress.” 

You may well believe that I waited to hear no more, but 
dashing down and out into the street, hurried with all speed 
to the Hétel Dicu—that vortex of the whirlpool of human 
agony. 

The official delays, always so long and so unbearable, 
seemed now to be inventions of the most refined malignity. 
Finally an attendant appeared and led me through inter- 
minable corridors dense with the atmosphere of six hun- 
dred beds of pain, until, meeting one of the physicians, a 
stout man with closely cut beard and hair, my guide stopped 
to question him. 

‘Tell me, doctor, will you be able to save the woman 
they fished from the Seine this morning?” 

“Why not?” exclaimed the other, gayly. ‘‘She is too 
pretty a patient to lose. She begins, too, to realize that it is 
much more logical to kill an unfaithful lover than one’s self. 
Therefore I hope for the best.” 

‘‘And the man the police picked up in the Boulevard 
d’Enfer—Martini, was it not?’ he pursued, as the doctor 
was about to bustle away. 

** Dead,” replied the other, with professional sang-froid. 

I felt my blood freeze. The doctor eyed me rather scorn- 
fully. 

** You seem to be interested in him. Allow me to suggest 
that bis friends would have done better had they shown 
their interest earlier.” 

** What do you mean?” I gasped. 

‘‘Nothing,” replied he, ‘‘except that Monsieur Martini 
died of starvation.” 


That afternoon I went to Madame de Bertrand’s. She 
stood near the Le Favre portrait, and on the table beside 
her was a vase filled with the beautiful Henri Quatre roses, 
so rare and so much sought after in the early days of the 
Second Empire. 

When she saw me she flushed slightly and came forward, 
saying: ‘‘Can it be true—this sad death of Monsieur Man- 
tini—and in the hospital, too?” 

** Alas! Madame,” I replied, bowing, ‘‘it is only too 
true.” 

**T cannot realize it,” she said, half to herself; ‘‘and my 
portier says that he came this morning and brought me 
these glorious roses. I am sure there are none like them in 
Paris. Poor fellow! I considered him one of the most 
charming of my circle, as he was certainly the most thought- 
ful about those little attentions which make life bearable to 
women.” 

Her face wore a pensive look, and I even imagined her 
lip trembled. There was a movement at the door of the 
salon. 

“Pardon me, Monsieur,” she said, quickly, and I saw her 
beautiful features wreathe in smiles as she glided forward 
and exclaimed: ‘Monsieur le Maréchal honors me too 
much.” 

‘* Perhaps he courts graver dangers than those of battle,” 
replied the new-comer, bowing profoundly. 

‘*Le Maréchal always conquers danger,” she said, flush- 
ing with pleasure; ond then, rawing a rose from the vase, 
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“Permit me to add one to the many decorations his gal- 
lantry bas earned.” 


“*Tonnerre de Dieu! Can you wonder that I do not ad- 
mire Madame?” 


PHILOSOPHY IN TRIFLES. 


rf} .HE amount of altogether excessive emotion spent over 

trifling losses and crosses is rather humiliating when 
we consider the matter. We are on our way to a given 
point, and a few minutes earlier or later do not signify, but 
we rush with frantic haste to catch the first ing car, and 
are absurdly chagrined if we miss it. ‘‘ Why is everybody 
in such a hurry?” asked a stranger from the country, sur- 
veying the bustling throngs of the town, each individual 
member of them tearing along as if his errand were one of 
life and death. 

In, for example, such a trifle as the reception of a gown 
or @ hat at a given hour, how acute are the pangs of disap- 
pointment which we suffer at the milliner’s or modiste’s 
failure to keep her engagement with us. We have other 
gowns and other hats, and can make a very presentable 
appearance, though the new articles are not at once forth- 
coming; but we forget this, and all our sky is overcast and 
hung with gloom and dark with distress because of a paltry 
disconcertment in an affair of dress. 

Of course if the question is one of a special toilette for a 
rare function, a wedding or a coming-out or a grand dining, 
we have some excuse for irritation, though even then phi- 
losophy may be summoned with advantage to our aid. ‘I 
composed myself,” said a lady, embarrassed one day by dis- 
covering herself too much dressed for an occasion, ‘‘ by the 
reflection that a hundred years hence it would make not the 
slightest difference to anybody that I had worn an evening 
gown when a street dress would have been more appro- 
priate.” 

‘* Never,” said another thoughtful person, ‘‘ did I so much 
admire a woman as when I saw Lillie ’s mother perfect- 
ly control herself when the child heedlessly knocked down 
and broke into bits a valuable cup and saucer.” 

The mother had borne what was not precisely a trifling 
loss with serene philosophy, and she rose in the estimation 
of the on-looker. 

To fuss and fret and fume and fidget over the weather, 
over a temporary illness, over the spoiling of a pudding or 
the failure of a dessert, is to be lacking in philosophy. In 
the calm atmosphere which the wise person seeks as his 
continual and reposeful home of the heart, there is no room 
for a wanton display of feeling or for exaggerated expression 
about mere trifles. 








Escuscuoitz1a Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, with the venerable and beloved Mrs. Jessie 
Benton Fremont as Regent, was organized at the residence 
of Colonel 8. O. Houghton, in Los Angeles, California, on 
the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. The fourteen 
charter members represent many distinguished Colonial pa- 
triots, notably General Hugh Mercer. About one hundred 
guests from the city and suburban homes assembled, and 
after the formalities of organization and the reading of let- 
ters and telegrams of congratulation, the company drank, 
with many an eloquent toast, to the success of the new Chap- 
ter, in tea that was brewed in camp kettles that are heir- 
looms in the Dorsey family, they having been used by Wash- 
ington and Lafayette during the Revolution. 

—A heroic little life ended nobly a few days ago in Lon- 
don, in the death of John Clinton, the ten-year-old son of a 
cabman. It is only a few months since the lad showed his 
bravery and presence of mind by saving his little brother 
from death by fire. The child’s clothing was in a blaze, 
and John not only extinguished this, but tore down the win- 
dow curtains, which had also caught fire. He met his death 
by springing into the Thames to rescue a younger boy, who 
had fallenin. He saved the child, but was himself drowned. 

—The old Avery house in Connecticut, that was destroyed 
recently by a spark from a passing locomotive, was one of 
the finest specimens of old Colonial architecture in the 
country. Since the house was built, in 1656, it has always 
been in possession of an Avery, and this is the ninth genera- 
tion in which it has descended from father to son. The 
great room, which the original Avery used for public re- 
ligious service on Sunday, had been used for this purpose for 
over two hundred years. The house was a huge rambling 
structure, and had twenty-four corners. 

—There are several women and children in the steam 
whaling fleet that is now making its way into the arctic 
circle. Several of the families on these whalers are from 
San Francisco. The boats have to lie idle for eight months 
of each year, and the masters of some of the whalers con- 
cluded that the thousand dollars — they had to pay for 
the privilege of taking their families with them was well 
expended. There are about five hundred people in the ex- 
pedition, counting the crews, and they will probably be ab- 
sent three years. 

—Ida Lewis, the life-saving heroine, who is the only wo- 
man light-house-keeper in this country, receives as a yearly 
salary seven hundred and fifty dollars and two tons of coal. 
She is as alert and strong as in her youth, although she is 
over fifty years of age, and the department that employs her 
concedes that her charge, the Lime Rock Light-house, at the 
south end of Newport Harbor, is better cared for than any 
other light-house along the coast. 

—Among the house-boats on the St. Lawrence one of the 
most charming is the Jdler, owned by two New York girls, 
the Misses May and Ella Dewey. Here they give luncheons, 
teas, and dances, and lead an Arcadian social life. 

—Louise Crouse, a full-blooded Indian girl, oy years 
of age, who is now working her way through the Normal 
School in Oswego, New York, by doing sewing. scrubbing, 
washing, or anything else, has had a life hard enough to 
discourage her. Her mother died years ago, and her father 
is a drunkard; but she has worked steadily on in spite of 
many privations, and is now struggling to earn money to 
educate a sister. She has still two years of study ahead of 
her, and after completing her Normal College course hopes 
to take up medicine, and thus fit herself to work helpfully 
among her own people. She has given some lectures on 
life among the Indiaus, and is a very clever teller of stories. 
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—The only woman in the world entitled to wear the Rus- 
sian cross of St. George is the ex-Queen Marie of Naples, 
upon whom it was bestowed by the late Czar, in i- 
tion of the bravery with which she defended Gaeta, the last 
ee of the Bourbon dynasty in Italy. 

—Mrs. Charles Henrotin, the wife of a Chicago banker, 
and herself a leader of society, recently addressed a social- 
istic meeting of over 1000 men and women at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, upon the wrongs of women wage-earners and the 
advantages of the eight-hour law, recounting the results of 
her investigations in printing-offices, sweating-shops, and 
—. places where the working-day was practically without 
a limit. 

—The smallest dog in the world weighs about half a 
pound, and is owned by the Archduchess Elisabeth, daugh 
ter of the Crown-Princess Stephanie of Austria. The dog 
is less than seven inches long, stands about seven inches 
high, and can easily rest on the palm of the hand. 

—One of the most interesting pgpstmeate at ‘‘ Little Men 
lo,” the English home of Colonel Gonraud, Edison’s partner 
and friend, is the great chamber variously known as the 
salle d’armes, the music-room, and the hall of science. This 
room has a lofty roof decorated with ouk shields, each bear- 
ing upon it a copy of the badge of some company organized 
during the civil war. These were painted by Mrs. Gonuraud, 
who has set up her easel in the “ miustrel gallery ” at one 
end of the hall. In this same apartment are two grand- 
pianos, a reed-organ, guitars, banjos, and mandolins, while 
near the huge fireplace, where the poker is a dragoon’s 
sword, is a fine collection of arms, among them the colonel’s 
old war accoutrements and the ears of the horse he rode at 
Ball’s Bluff. 

—There is but one woman lawyer in India, and that is 
Miss Sorabji, a Parsee, who, after winning academic honors 
in India, went to England and was a successful student at 
Oxford, where she was a protégée of the late Professor 
Jowett, the Master of Balliol. She worked in a solicitor’s 
office in Lincoln Inn after quitting Oxford, and thus famil- 
iarized herself with a lawyer's practical work. Miss Sorabji 
took up the study of law from the desire to help her coun- 
try women, whom religion and custom alike forbid to receive 
legal advice from men; but, after all, she has not yet been 
able to practise law in India. She still believes it her mis- 
sion in life, however, and, pending the opportunity, she has a 
post at Baroda as director of women’s education. 

—Cardinal Gibbons is the owner of a box made of wood 
from the old mulberry-tree at St. Mary's, under which the 
first mass in Maryland is said to have been celebrated, in 
1634. The tree, which was blown down about ten years 
ago, was supposed to be fully four hundred years oid, and 
from its wood was made chancel furniture and other fit- 
tings for the Protestant Episcopal church at St. Mary’s. 
Cardinal Gibbons's box was presented to him by General 
Bradley T. Johnson, who had it made from a piece of the 
root of the tree. 

—The Queen of Italy recently sent to the Rev. Father 
Tonello, of Galesburg, Illinois, a pair of heavy silver can- 
dlesticks, and a copy of a picture by Giotto of the Virgin 
and Child, beautifully framed in silver. Father Tonello is 
of a noble Italian family, and was a childish playmate of 
the Queen. Not long ago he wrote to her, asking some aid 
for his mission, and ier gift was sent in reply to his appeal. 

—Among the useful accomplishments of Queen Victoria 
and the Princess Beatrice is to be included straw-plaiting, 
and William of Germany and pthers are said to wear and 
prize straw hats made for them by the fingers of royalty. 







ANSWERS -TO ‘S44 
CORRESPONDENTS 


A Curtovs Woman.—Since you are a New-Yorker, why do you net 
gratify your curiosity in regard to the public institutions by paying them 
a visit? You can ascertain about permits at the Department of Charities 
and Correction, Third Avenue aud Eleventh Street. Light neat print or 

ingham dresses sprucely laundered are preferred for domestics, There 
8 no Objection to your furnishing the dresses if yon choose, but it is in- 
advisable to try to uniform the girls. Within proper bounds their indi- 
viduality shouid be respected. 

A Sunsoriser.—There are each books of instruction. You can obtain 
par from dealers in games, or sometimes from stationers and book- 
sellers. 

RK, M. C.—hiterest your most influential friends in your project, and, if 
possible, obtain some names of strong and well-known people who will 
cousent to vouch for you. Then cond ont a circular to the people whom 
you wieh to reach, stating your intention of entering wpon the business 
of shopeleg, and giving yous references as to capability,etc. About the 
compensation you wonld probably have to feel your way gradually. Some 
shoppers advertise “no commission,” and claim te rely on trade dis- 
counts solely ; others frankly charge a fixed smal! per cent. on the amount 
of purchases. Busivess peuple are naturally averse to being catechised 
as to their methods, and you will have to rely chiefly on your own tact 
and experience. 

**Mus. Krauey.”—Make the brown grenadine with a fall waist drawn 
into a belt, and trim with a collar or tapering points of écra guipare lace. 
Have sleeves in a large puff to the elbow and a lace rufle below. The high 
collar and beit should be of brown or black moiré ribbon. Make the 
skirt very full, only slightly gored, and drape it on the left to disclose a 
flounce of the brown material or of lace on the silk ekirt beneath. We 
have no patterns other than those in the Np pny of the Bazan. 

A. T. C.—Make your black satin dress with a round seamless waist— 
that is, without darts or side forms, having only seame under the arms 
aud on the shoulders, Have ‘he fronts full at the top, and add a wide 
collar of creamy gnhipure lace that can be removed when out of fashion. 
The belt and standing collar shonld be of moiré ribbon, or else the collar 
may be of some becoming color—rose pink, green, or cherry. Have large 
matton-leg sleeves without trimming. Gore the skirt slightly in front 
and ou the sides, and have a straight back breadth. It should be nearly 
four yards wide. Taffeta is the silk most used at present. Louisine, a 
twilled silk, does not rnmple and is very durable. 

N. C.—An “Onion Design ” from the Society of Decorative Art appear- 
ed in No. 46 of Vol. XIV. of the Bazan A large peony design in darned- 
work (Morris-work), by Mra, Wheeler, was published in No. 46 of Vol. XVI. 
Other smaller have appeared from time to time since. 

A. P.—A whalebone is put at the -dge on both sides of the front 
where hooks and eyes are sewed on a bodice, The edge of the lining is 
stitched to just the width ofa casing, and the whalebone is slipped in and 
fastened. Then the hooks and eyes are sewed on, a hook and an eye al- 
ternately on each side, and so placed that the edges will well meet; a fly 
of the dress material is then set underneath on the left side. Dressing- 
gowns are now only worn by invalids and elderly gentlemen. They are 
made of a thick soft blanket wool that is double-faced, requiring no 
lining, and only a ay simple finish of silk cord; a pattern was given on 
the pattern-sheet in No. 37 of Vol. XXV. Younger men wear short house 
coats of checked flannel, etc. 

F. L.—The tomato jelly referred to is made of a can of tomatoes stiff- 
ened with half a box of gelatine. Dissolve the gelatine in half a enp of 
water, Strain the tomatoes, heat and season, add the gelatine, and pour 
into a mould to cool, a ring mould or any other shape that best euits the 
purpose for which it is to be used. 

A Constant Reavre.—Frequent shampooing is said to be the only 
means of keeping gray hair white and silvery. A cherry or walnut stain 
can only be applied on raw wood, as it must be absorbed by the grain. 
But the mixer — sold ready for use can be applied on a inted sur- 
face, provided the surface varnish peeene-poperas off. Mra Olive Thorne 
Miller’s book, Our Lome Pets, published by Harper & Brothers, contains 
chapters on the care of parrots. 

lanonamvus.—Iced tea is served in glasses. The glass rests on a plate 
and the spoon beside it. The inside drapery of the windows is the same 
when sash curtains are used as when they are not. Harper & Brothers 
do not publish a book of the title you mention. 






HARPER’S BAZAR 
A BLUET HAT. 


§ bee charmingly youthful hat is wholly of tulle, in the bluet-blue 
shade, which is the Paris fad in colors. Its large round form is 
made by shirring the tulle on fine wires, forming a brim, which is bor- 
dered with small double ruffles of tulle falling from a wreath of the 
bluets, or corn-flowers, for which the hat is named. The crown is in 
the shape of a large bow of tulle, and in front of it is a bow of velvet 
ribbon of the peculiar shade which is in the heart of bluets. The de- 
sign is from Madame Carlier of Paris, who uses with becoming effect 
drooping ruffles on the brim, not only of tulle, but of lace, and in 
black tulle as well as ir lors 

The corsage is of gray crépon, with a half-yoke of guipure lace, and 
1 vest with collar of white chiffon. The curved buckle on the front 
of the collar is of cut steel, the large choug on the side are on the new- 
est gowns 
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PARIS DINNER GOWN. 


 &~ dinner and dancing dress, which was sketched in Paris at 
the Maison Pasquier, is of pale biue satin and white guipure lace 
Part of the satin is plain and part is in a Pompadour design, broché 


with dots, flowers, and bow-knots. The low corsage, laced up the 
back, revives the long points in front and back, which have been little 
worn since round waists came in vogue. Such points give the effect 
of slightntss by increasing apparently the length of waist, and: are 


therefore welcomed by those inclined to stoutness. The neck is cut 
quite low in front, then carried up half-high on the shoulders, forming 
s becoming outline Brocaded satin is used for the corsage, with a 
vest of plain blue satin tapering dewn to the point from beneath a fall 


of thickly gathered guipure. A similar ruffle of lace crosses the back 
The Pompadour coloring of rose and blue is carried out by puffs of 
rose-tinted velvet on the shoulders, surmounting wide epaulettes of 
guipure lace Balloon puffed siceves of satin are quite short, and are 


met by long white Suéde clove 

rhe train is not of extreme length, and is made of plain satin widely 
bordered with lace put on without fulness. Two rows of lace are 
effectively displayed on the plain satin tablier, Pompadour satin 
panels on each side of the tablier are draped at the top to give a 
slight effect of paniers, and arc widened at the back by lace ruffles 
The waved hair is lifted en Pompadour from the forehead. Small ear 
rings are the only jewelry wor ind the fan is of lace and gauze with 


pearl BLICKS 


A BLUET HAT. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


—— muslin gowns are the success of the season, and by 

way of variety from those of pure white, printed Swiss 
muslins and organdies are used for summer afternoon dresses. 
These fabrics are almost as sheer as muslin can be woven, 
and their white or light-tinted surface is strewn with flow 
ers in boyquets, branches, and chaplects, tied with ribbons 
printed in soft half-effaced colors—the whole as exquisitely 
done as if by an artist’s brush. 

A charming antique design of wreaths and bow-knots with 
flying ribbon ends is revived in the organdy gown worn by 
the young élégante depicted by our artist. The corsage is 
elaborate, the skirt extremely plain. French modistes insist 
on silk linings, either of taffeta or gros grain, for these trans 
parent musilins, but it is quite possible to make them appear 
well with lighter linings of French cambric, or else of lawn 
exactly matching the color of the ground. The latter plan 
makes a cooler gown, and is a great saving of expense. The 
waist lining is fitted with darts and whalebones precisely as 
if it were made of silk. The skirt lining is shaped like the 
outer skirt, and hangs with it from one belt. A flounce of 
the printed muslin and a balayeuse of lace or of embroidery 
are around the lining. 

A smooth yoke of Mechlin lace, fastened invisibly on the 
left shoulder, has festoons of lace drooping low in front. 
Choux and shoulder-straps of miroir velvet of a willow-green 
Shade drape the lace gracefully. The back of the waist has 
the lace yoke without drapery. A wide belt and crush 
collar are of green velvet. The puffed sleeves taper half 
down the forearm,and have narrow cuffs of lace, with chouz 
of velvet on the seams, This tasteful model emavated from 
the Maison Clément Joyeuse of Paris. 

The hat completing this summer toilette is one of Madame 
Carlier's recent designs. It is a Shepherdess hat of white 
straw, its simple outlines made into a waving brim by catch- 
ing it up on the sides. Folds and two large chouz of green 
velvet trim the front. Poufs of feather tips are on the side, 
and a long amazone plume falls low in the back. The mous- 
— Suéde gloves are of pearl white stitched with 
blac 





PET NAMES 
ET names and pretty diminutives should be kept strict] 
for home use. They belong to the same realm with 
the kisses, caresses, and endearing expressions sacred to fam- 
ily life and love, and inappropriate in the ears of the public. 

“ Darling,” ‘‘ Love,” “ Baby,” and other caressing home 
names are for home use, as are the abbreviations. of Chris- 
tian names—Bab, Sadie, Etta, Lulu,etc. Barbara and Sarah 
are worthy of being honored by use in public places, and be- 
fore others than the family. 

A wife in addressing her husband naturally says John, or 
Mark, or Theodore, but in speaking of him to friends says 
“‘my husband,” or Mr. ——. If he has a title, as Judge, or 
Doctor, or Professor, she will do well to observe this in 
writing of or mentioning him. The married woman con- 
sults her husband's interests and maintains his and her own 
dignity by this formality of speech, which becomes her bet- 
PARIS DINNER GOWN. ter than flippant familiarity in the eyes of the world. 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ALL Sokrs AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” “CHILDREN oF GIBEON,” “‘ THE REBEL Queen,” Erc., Eve, 





CHAPTER 1X 


THE PRESS UPON WINDFALLS. 


T was about this time, viz., a month or six wecks after 

the death of the old man, that the newspapers began. 

First there appeared in all the journals a paragraph re- 
porting the Inquest of Office; but, as the news editor was 
not posted up in the difference between an ordinary coro- 
ner’s inquest and a coroner's Inquest of Office, and he had 
no time to ask questions and to hunt up nice points of law, 
the report appeared among those of the ordinary inquests. 
In most of the papers it was jammed in between an inquiry 
into the death of a man found drowned and that of a child 
run over by acab. Therefore, the thing attracted, at first, 
little attention. Moreover, the reporter, a young man of 
small imaginative power, was not in the least carried away 
by the coroner's flights of fancy and poetical dream of 
half-millions. He went by the evidence. Nothing in the 
evidence proved the extent of the estate—in fact, as you 
have seen, little was said in the evidence on this point 
Therefore, with a moderation and self-re 
straint unusual in his profession, he only 
said that the coroner appeared to think that 
the estate might prove to be of considerable 
value. 

Nothing could be more guarded, or less 
likely to excite any interest. “Cousider 
able value!” One would use this adjective, 
for instance, in speaking of an estate worth 
a thousand pounds, oreven less. ‘‘ Consid- 
erable” means anything. Nobody could 
possibly divine the truth, or anything like 
a fraction of the truth. Such a colossal 
truth as this cannot be divined or imagined, 
or even realized. We realize great riches 
by one simple rule or formula. Man says 
to man—with mouth wide open and awe 
strack eyes, “Sir, he might give me a 
thousand pounds and never feel it!” That 
is the only way in which we can arrive at 
anything like an understanding of the rich 
man’s mind and the rich man’s fortune. 

As the present order continues, fortunes 
increase, so that he who was a very rich 
man indeed a hundred years ago is now 
reckoned to be no more than easy in his cir 
cumstances. Our ancestors thought very 
highly of their success if they found them 
selves worth a hundred thousand pounds, 
poetically called a “plum!” But what is 
aplum now? The word itself remains, of 
course, a comfortable, soft, self-satisfied 
word—a plum; but what is it? A bare 
hundred thousand pounds—no more than 
three thousand pounds a year. Call that 
great wealth? Why, a man with a modern 
fortune of ten millions or thereabouts— 
which is, one admits, a large fortune, even 
in America—geis three plums and a half 
every year at a little over 3 per cent.; he 
gets more than a thousand pounds a day, 
not counting Sundays. - That is something 
like a fortune, and since there are but one 
or two men in our country who possess 
anything like this income, the possibility 
of so much belonging to any one man is 
by the general run of us quite unsus- 
pected 

No one, then, outside of Mr. Burley’s of 
fice, where the estate was administered, had 
the least suspicion of the truth, nor was the 
whole truth known to any one, not even ex 
cepting the chief manager, so mixed up 
and spread about was the property. At 
the office, however, they knew a good deal, 
and from the centre, which the journalists 
speedily found out, the talk began. At 
first it was nothing but the plain fact that 
another person had died intestate, and ap 
parently without heirs. The Crown had, 
therefore, got something. Everybody sup- 
posed that the Crown meant the Queen; one 
or two papers waxed indignant over this 
prerogative of the Crown; people asked 
each other how much fell into her Majes- 
ty’s lap every year by these windfalls; in 
telligent outsiders wrote letters to the pa- 
pers asking scathing questions about the 
Royal conscience. But their letters did not 
appear. 

Then those journalists who were barris- 
ters saw their opportunity in the novelty 
of that court—an Inquest of Court. No- 
body knew anything about such a court; 
they began to hunt it up, they wrote para- 
graphs, short leaders, long leaders, letters, 
communicating their information; they 
contradicted each other; they carried on a 
wordy war; they wrote sarcastic things con- 
cerning each other 

Next, for the subject proved of unex- 
pected interest, they wrote about the his- 
tory, the duties, and the attributes of the 
ancient office of coroner 

This opened up a very lively discussion. 
For some maintained, and very learnedly 
argued, that the office, as shown by the il- 
lustrious Verstegan, Leland, Ducarel, and 
Dryasdust, was established by King Alfred 
himself, and that the first court was held 
on the body of a Dane found just outside 
the Royal wagon, with his brains beaten 
out at the back of his head. The verdict 
was Felo-de-se, which the King, with an 
arch smile, received as a very proper ver- 
dict, and what he expected of such a judge 
and such a jury, and that the office should, 
therefore, be permanently established. 

2 Copzright, 1804, by Walter Besant.—Begnun in 
axver’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVII. 


Others—with the late learned Dr. Freeman—rejected the 
legend of the Dane, and would have it that the office was 
established in the thirteenth century by King Henry III. 
The next step was a discussion on the whole subject of 
unclaimed property. Then followed a boom of letters on 
this subject. Indeed, it interests the whole world. For 
what could be more delightful than to learn suddenly that 
one had inherited a noble fortune? Everybody read these 
letters; the circulation of the paper advanced by leaps and 
bounds. In train and in tram and in omnibus everybody 
became pensive, dreaming that he had become heir to a vast 
fortune, which lifted him far—very far—above the heads of 
his fellows, and won him the respect and the affection of 
the whole world. This was last year. No one, since the 
appearance of these letters, has, so far as I have heard, un- 
expectedly stepped into a vast estate, but the dream of 
**coming in” for an immense fortune still continues. It 
has its uses; it shows the young man and the young girl 
what a very noble person he or she would become if he or 
she were suddenly to ‘‘come in” for money. For in these 
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dreams about it they always picture themselves as gods 
making crooked things straight and.compelling all to virtue. 

Lucian read all the letters and laughed over them. “They 
haven’t found out,” he said. ‘ Presently they will—then 
from Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral strands, 
from Australia’s dingy scrub and Wisconsin's prairie-lands, 
the claimants will begin to flock in. If they only knew! 
Because, my dear Maggie, as 1 said before, if I can’t tackle 
this pile, hang me if any one else shall!” 

“Don't think about them, Lucian,” she replied. 
who will fight over the fortune; let who will enjoy it.” 

The thing, however, made him restless, He thought of it 
night and day; he talked of it continually. When he did 
not talk of it, he was thinking about it; he had long moods 
of silence. 

“I must think about it, Maggie,” he said. ‘‘ Why, I 
don’t believe there ever was a man in such a strange case. 
I have been without a family and without ancestors for six 
and-twenty years. Then I find out my people—only to be 
told that I must renounce them, because they are too dis- 
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“IF I CAN'T TACKLE THIS PILE, HANG ME IF ANY ONE ELSE SHALL!” 
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graceful for any decent descendant to acknowledge. And 
the next moment I (ind myself the sole undisputed heir to 
wealth colossal—and that I must not, on account of scruples 
as to the way it was gotten, put iv my claim. Isn’t that 
worth thinking about?’ 

It is worth forgetting, Lucian 
father’s profession? 

‘* Destruction and ruin. The profession of the tornado. 
Let me talk about it a little with you, dear girl. Let me 
have my little grumble, and then we will settle down coh- 
tentedly to poverty and pinch.” 

She shook her head and sighed. He had never before 
grumbled at his poverty, which, after all, was an indepen- 
dence, and he had never Lefore feltany pinch. Had he not 
four hundred pounds a year? It is a competence. 

‘*T must think about it, Madge. I dare say I shall get ac- 
customed to the thought of it. Presently it will become— 
what? A tender regret? A thing to be ashamed of?” 

Then the papers found out the truth—something like the 
whole truth; an approach to the colossal reality. ‘The man- 
ager told some one something about it; the clerks talked; 
representatives went to the office and interviewed the man- 
ager; some of the people at the Treasury got to know the 
facts, Then—we know how to present things dramatically 
—there was an announcement. Nota little paragraph in a 
corner—but an announcement in large type, after the leading 
articles, which informed a gasping, gaping, wondering, ad- 
miring, envying world that the estate of the late John Cal- 
vert Burley, which seemed to be falling into the hands of 
the Treasury by reason of intestacy and the failure of heirs, 
was ascertained to be worth—if the property was to be 
realized—in lands, houses, and investments of every kind— 
thut is, of every safe kind—over eleven millions certainly; 
perhaps over twelve milliovs— possibly more. And you 
could hear the national gasp all over the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland 

Of course there was an article upon the subject. 
follows is a part of this remarkable commentary; 

‘The Treasury seems to have received a windfall in the 
estate of the late John Calvert Burley which surpasses all 
previous experience, It beats the record of windfalls. 
One or two there have been in which the estates have been 
valued at the hundred thousand. The estate which has 
lately been escheated to the Crown in failure of heirs—who 
may, however, turn up—is now, it is said, proved to be 
worth nothing less than the enormous sum of eleven or 
twelve millions sterling. 

So great a fortune, representing an annual income of 
at least £400,000, places its possessor among the very few 
really very rich men of his time. How many men, in fact, 
are there in the world whose rent-roll, with all deductions 
made, actually touches these figures? How many men are 
there whose Lvestmnenta, scattered about in every kind of 
security, actually produce the income of £400,000 sterling? 
Are there five ond Coaahy in the whole world? Probably 
not so many. 

‘* Great—very t—has been the increase of incomes and 
the magnitude of fortunes during the last fifty years, es- 
pecially in America; but there have been few cases on record 
of so large a fortune being amassed as that which has now 
fullen in ‘to the Crown.’ It is so splendid a windfall that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—unless, which is not im- 
probable, an heir presents himself—will have to reckon with 
it as an asset of no inconsiderable importance. It would pay 
the income tax for a whole, year; it would give'us twenty 
new war-ships; it would pay the whole expenses, forever, 
at British rate of pay and maintenance, of an army of 4000 
men; it would pay for education, science, art, law, and jus- 
tice for a whole year; it would be easy to enumerate the 
way in which such a windfall of eleven millions might be 
spent. Probably the importance of the amount may be 
realized when we consider that, suppose others of corre- 
sponding wealth were to give, or to lose, their fortunes to 
the country, it is easy to perceive how the national burdens 
might be lightened. 

“The questions which everybody will ask are, how this 
immense sum was accumulated? and who was the fortunate 
man its last possessor? John Calvert Burley was once as 
well known a man in London as Crockford. Like him, he 
ran a gambling-house, which was open to all comers; like 
him, he advanced money in large sums to young spend- 
thrifts. If any player had lost his money, he had but to 
ask, and there was more—for John Burley knew the private 
history and resources of every one who frequented his place. 
The gamester was supplied with the means of continuing 
his play so long as any means were left. He then had to 
go away. In addition to his gaming-house, John Burley 
practised the trade of money-lending, which he carried on 
with the relentless, pitiless hardness of heart by which alone 
this trade can be made successful. There was no necessity 
for him to carry on any trade at all, for he began life with 
such a fortune as should have satisfied him. Sut to make 
money—more money—always more money, was with him 
an instinct. As a usurer he enjoyed a much better reputa- 
tion than many of his brother practitioners, for though he 
took great interest, and exacted his bond to the letter, he 
advanced his money in full without making his victim take 
half in bad champagne or villanous cigars. For this reason 
he enjoyed the reputation, such as it was, of being the 
prince of money-lenders. He acquired at one time, so little 
did he care how his money was made, some interest, if not 
the whole, in an infamous all-night dancing-den. 

* Theatrical speculations, newspaper speculations—even 
racing speculations—were undertaken by him, with, it is 
reported, an unvarying success. Fortune followed him. 
Until a few years before his death, when he retired, he con- 
tinued to carry on the trade of money-lender. Of late he 
led a perfectly retired life, quite alone, friendless and child- 
less, but not, it is said, unhappy, because he could contem- 
plate the great pyra:wid of gold which he had erected. He 
died at the great age of ninety-four, illustrating by his long 
life and lesson that he who would live must avoid emotions, 
and know neither love, nor hatred, nor jealousy, nor envy, 
nor any other passion whatever. 

“It is certain that there have been many usurers, but 
none have been so abundantly successful as this man; 
and to amass eleven millions of money even in a life of 
nearly a hundred years is a task which might well be 
deemed timpossible save by some exceptionally lucky acci- 
dent, some discovery of diamonds or generale, some pur- 
chase for next to nothing of a silver mine when silver was 
worth digging up. 

“ Some explanation of the mystery is found in the history 
of the family. This man’s father was one of those mentally 
diseased unfortunate persons who become misers. He was 


What was your grand- 
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a histerical miser—in any of the books which treat of ec- 
centric cheracters and uncommon traits, the misers are al- 
ways portrayed—among these, next to John Elwes comes 
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John Burley. He was born to a good fortune, perhaps not 
an enormous, but a respectable fortune. He lived for fift 
years; for thirty he was in possession of this fortune. e 
developed the disease in its most pronounced form. He 
would spend nothing; he pursued his morbid parsimony to 
the utmost limits; he would have no fire in per’ weather, no 
light after dark, no new clothes, the coarsest and simplest 
food. He prowled the streets at night in search of crusts 
and remnants; he bought the odds aud ends of the butchers. 

‘* This man was a perfectly well known character in West- 
minster; the memory of him still lingers, it is said, though 
there are not, probably, auy living men who remember the 
ragged old miser who used to prowl about the streets in the 
twilight; he died about the year 1825, of bis self-inflicted 
privations. He left his son the whole of the property thus 
increased avd multiplied. According to his biographers, the 
fortune amounted to £400,000. His son proved to be as 
eager to make money as his father, yet not contented with 
the slow process of saving it. He appeurs also to have in- 
herited much of his father’s parsimony without the extreme 
developments of the miserly character. His eagervess to 
make more money caused him to embark in business of 
the kind which requires the greatest astuteness and the 
coldest temperament. His desire to save caused him to live 
in so simple a fashion that he may fairly be said to have 
saved the whole of his income every year. 

‘In other words, besides the money which he made by 
his profession and his investments, he saw for seventy years 
his original capital multiplying at compound interest. 
Now the sum of £400,000 at compound interest and at 5 per 
cent. becomes £800,000 in thirteen years, and in seventy 
years it has become more than twelve millions. Since, 
therefore, Mr. Burley’s estate is said to be no more than 
about eleven millions, it would seem as if the unfortunate 
gentleman must have had losses. Or perhaps he did not 
of late years manage to make so much as 5 per cent. 
Smaller men than he have had to be contented with three. 

‘* Who — what — where —are his heirs? They must be 
somewhere, Any one who casts an eye on the line of de- 
scent as set forth in a certain well-known law book, must 
understand that it is almost impossible for a man to die 
without heirs. For the property either descends or mounts 
up the main line. First, the man Burley: had he children? 
Presumably not. Then, had be brothers and sisters? Per- 
haps not. If he had, it is not credible that they, or their 
children, would ignore their connection with this incredibly 
rich man. A very wealthy man is the head of the family; 
he is like the man who enjoys the family title and has in- 
herited the family estates; he is the great man of the family. 
For this man, we must remember, did not hide himself 
away until he grew very old; he lived, so to speak, openly. 
He personally conducted his gaming - house; his money- 
leuding was openly conducted in a public office with clerks 


and servants. It was always in evidence. 
** Again, he was not a self-made man; he be life so 
rich that he needed not to work at all. He did work be- 


cause he had an active intellect, and he chose what is 
thought to be disgraceful work because he saw that he 
could make money by it, and because he was indifferent to 
the opinion of men. Again his father the miser, inherited, 
and did not make his fortune. How was it made? That is 
not known; but we have certainly three generations of easy 
circumstances. If the miser had one child only, had he any 
brothers and sisters? Was he an only child? This is very 
improbable. Then where are the descendants of these 
brothers and sisters? Or had the miser’s father any brothers 
and sisters? If so, where are they? It is perfectly certain 
that somewhere or other the main stock must be struck by 
some branch which will thus become the heirs to this vast 
property. 

‘*Here we find a remarkable illustration of the strange 
apathy displayed by the middle-class Englishman concern- 
ing his own ancestry. He neither knows nor cares to in- 
quire into his origin and connections. Considering this 
family, it seems almost impossible that its members should 
be so split up as actually to lose in two generations the 
knowledge of their own relationship to so rich a man. Yet 
it is not impossible. Mr. Galton has somewhere pointed out 
that it is unusual for a middle-class family to know their 
own great-grandfather. They do not investigate the ques- 
tion; partly they do not care; partly they fear to find their an- 
cestors in the gutter, or at least upon the kerb. It is fool- 
ish fear, because when one says middle-class one says every- 
thing; the middle-class is perpetually going up or going 
down, It should be most interesting for a family to know 
its own history, whether that hus been passed in obscurity 
or otherwise. 

“Our people do not care for ancestry, unless they can 
claim descent from a distinguished house; in that case they 
care very much for the connection, so that we see, side by 
side with the greatest neglect of ancestry, the greatest re- 
spect for ancestors. This very neglect it is which cuts off so 
many branches which have fallen into poverty and deprives 
them of their forefathers. Probably that branch of the 
Burleys who at this moment are the true and lawful heirs 
of all this fortune are down in the gutter, or on the kerb; 
behind a counter, or carrying a rifle; absolutely unable, for 
want of knowledge or want of papers, to connect them. 
selves with the money-lender, the prince of money-lenders 
—or his father the miser of Westminster, or his unknown 
father who, perhaps, first made the money by careful atten- 
tion to business among the nobility and gentry of Tothill 
Street and Petty France.” 

“There's a leading article for you!” 
through to Margaret. 

‘It makes one burn with shame,” she replied, ‘‘ only to 
think of putting in a claim. The miser—the money-lender 
—the money -lender—the miser—the contempt of it all!” 

** But they have found out—they have found out at last. 
I knew they would, and now for the claimants. They will 
come forward in shoals.” 

First, however, everybody read this leading article, or 
some of the others on the same subject, which, as you have 
seen, was of a kind which goes straight to everybody's heart. 
An immense fortune, with nobody to claim it! Heard one 
ever the like? Why, it might be—as the coroner wisely 
said — you, or me, or both of us— Quick! Where is the 
family genealogy? Who knows what our grandfather was? 
—mother’s father? Perhaps he was a Burley! Does no- 
body know? Cousin Maria knows; she knows everything, 
good old girl—eapital thing to have a Cousin Maria. Who 
was he, then? Not a Burley at all; he was a Smithers, and 
a journeyman shoe— Oh! Cousin Maria knows nothing, 
stupid old thing! Has she no pride of family,then? And 
what about the family coat of arms? 

There was a great searching into family records and 
origins, and such secret humblings of family pride as the 
world has never seen. But, then, the world did not see these 
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things, because they were kept in the family; the girls hid 
away the papers or destroyed them, and went to church 
next Sunday morning with their chius stuck out more than 
ever, and the family arms displayed upon the covers of 
their prayer-books., 

Other rs, of course, took up the subject from other 
points ol tow: they hunted up storics of great fortunes, 
uvlooked-for inheritances, men suddenly raised from the 
deepest poverty to great wealth; a Book of Successions was 
drawn up in twenty-four hours by an eminent hand for 
an enterprising publisher, who did well with it; people re- 
minded each other also, by letters to the papers, that there 
were other estates unclaimed. Everybody bought the Ga- 
zette, which contains the official list. It was not the Burleys 
only that were in demand, but all kinds of names. Surel 
in such a long list it would not be hard to make out one’s 
right to something. Alas! the lists are long, but after all 
they only amount to a few hundreds, whereas the num- 
ber of families in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
amounts to—I know pot how many; but as there are five 
millions of families, of whom a great many come from the 
same stock, perhaps we may reckon as separate families 
those families so far und so long separated that they have 
forgotten their relationship and changed the spelling of tue 
name, Very possibly there are a million of separate fam- 
ilies. The list is therefore a lottery—an immoral, specula- 
tive, gambling, unsettling, corrupting State lottery, in which 
there ure a million of tickets (one for every fumily) and 
about two hundred prizes. 

e 5 an article which very nearly guessed 
the truth. ‘The writer assumed for his purposes that family 
pride was the leading characteristic and the strongest passion 
of the modern Englishman. 

**Here,” the article said, ‘“‘we see one of the greatest 
estates ever known; an estate comparable with that of the 
famous widow of the Peloponnese, or with that of the land- 
lord of New York, or with that of any American railway 
king, and it fairly goesa-begging. The heirs will not come 
forward. Why? Most probably because they are ashamed 
—they dare not face the shame of proclaiming themselves. 
The heirs of the money-lender and the miser—they will uot 
touch money so made, At first one respects this dignity, 
this self-respect. Then one asks whether a truer courage 
would not be shown in accepting the whole—the awful—re- 
sponsibility of so much wealth as a trust, to be devoted to 
some form of good works which shall not pauperize or de- 
moralize. It is easy to think of many ways in which such 
a trust would be usefully employed, and no doubt a whole 
life might be nobly devoted to the administration of such a 
trust. But perhaps the courage is wanting—the courage 
of taking the first step—that of advancing to the front bve- 
fore all the world and saying aloud: * The heir of the money- 
lender and the miser? Behold him! He stands before 
you!” 

** There!” cried Lucian, reading this article aloud. ‘ You 
see, Madge, the Spectator has got the truth—not quite by 
the right way; but still—the pride of family will not, how- 
ever, be strong enough to deter more than one possible 
claimant from stepping forward. How devoutly does all 
the world wish that they could so step forward and declare 
themselves! Claimants! There will be claimants by the 
thousand!” 

[To ne Oon~TINURD.) 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOUN KENDRICK BANGS. 
VL. 

HE Idiot was unusually thoughtful—a fact which made 
the School - Master and the Bibliomaniac unusually 
nervous. Their stock criticism of him was that he was 
thoughtless ; and yet when he so far forgot his natural pro- 
peusities as to meditate, they did not like it. lt made them 
uveasy. They had a haunting fear that he was conspiring 
with himself against them, and no man, not even a callous 
schoolmaster or a confirmed bibliomaniac, enjoys feeling 
that he is the object of a conspiracy. ‘The thing to do, then, 
upou this occasion, seemed obviously to interrupt his train 
of thought—to put obstructions upon his mental track, as it 
were, and ditch the express, which they feared was getting 

up steam at that moment to run them down. 

“You don’t seem quite yourself this morning, sir,” said 
the Bibliomaniac. 

“Don't I?” queried the Idiot. 
to be ?” 

“I mean that you seem to have something on your mind 
that worries you,” said the Bibliomaniac. 

“It can't very large, or it couldn't be on, his mind,” 
observed the School-Master, quietly. 

**No, I haven't anything on my mind,” returned the 
Idiot. ‘1 was thinking about you and Mr. Pedagog — 
which implies a thought not likely to use up much of my 
gray matter.” 

**Do you think your head holds any gray matter?” put 
in the Doctor. 

** Rather verdant, I should say,” said Mr. Pedagog. 

‘*Green, gray, or pink,” said the Idiot, *‘choose your 
color. It does not affect the fact that 1 was thinking about 
the Bibliomaniac and Mr. Pedagog. 1 have a great scheme 
in band, which only requires capital and the assistance of 
those two gentlemen to launch it on the sea of prosperity. 
If any of you gentlemen want to get rich and die in com- 
fort as the owner of your homes, now is your chance.” 

“In what particular line of business is your scheme ?” 
asked Mr. Whitechoker. He had often felt that he would 
like to die in comfort and to own a little house, even if it 
had a large mortgage on it. 

** Journalism,” said the Idiot. “There is a pile of money 
to be made out of journalism, particularly if you happen to 
strike a new idea. Ideas count.” 

** How far up do your ideas count— up to five ?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Pedagog, with a tinge of sarcasm in his tone. 

‘I don’t know about that,” returned the Idiot. ‘ The 
idea I have hold of now, however, will count up into the 
millions if it can only be set going, and before each one of 
those millions will stand a big capital 8 with two black lines 
drawn vertically through it—in other words, my idea holds 
dollars, but to get the crop you’ve got to sow the seed. 
Plant a thousand dollars in my idea, and next year you'll 
reap two thousand. Plant that, and next year you'll have 
four thousand, and so on. At that rate millions come 
easy. 

“Tl give you a dollar for the idea,” said the Biblio- 
maniac. 

‘* No, I don’t want to sell. You'll do to help develop the 
scheme. You'd make a first-rate tool, but you aren't the 
workman to manage the tool. I will go so far as to say, 
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“HE WAS NOT MURDERED.” 


however, that without you and Mr. Pedagog, or your equiv- 
alents in the animal kingdom, the idea isn’t worth the fab- 
ulous sum you offer.” 

**You have quite aroused my interest,” said Mr. White- 
choker. “ Do you propose to start a new ” 

‘You are a oa guesser,” replied the Idiot. ‘‘ That is 
a part of the scheme — but it isn’t the idea. I propose to 
start a new paper in accordance with the plan which the 
idea contains.” 

‘Is it to be a magazine, or a comic paper, or what ?” 
asked the Bibliomaniac. 

“Neither. It’s a daily.” 

“That's nonsense,” said Mr. Pedagog, putting his spoon 
into the condensed-milk can by mistake. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
single scheme in daily journalism that hasn’t been tried— 
except printing an evening paper in the morning.” 

* That's been tried,” said the Idiot. ‘‘I know an evening 

aper the second edition of which is published at mid-day. 
That's an old dodge, and there’s money in it, too—money 
that will never be got out of it. But 1 really have a grand 
scheme. So many of our dailies, you know, go in for every 
horrid detail of daily events that people are beginning to 
tire of them. They contain practically the same things day 
after day. So many columns of murder, so many beauti- 
ful suicides, so much sport, a modicum of general intelli- 
gence, plenty of fires, no end of embezzlements, financial 
news, advertisements, and head-lines. Events, like history, 
repeat themselves, until people have grown weary of them. 
They want something new. For instance, if you read in 
our morning paper that a man has shot another man, you 
tee that the man who was shot was an inoffensive person 
who never injured a soul, stood high in the community in 
which he lived, and leaves a widow with four children. On 
the other hand, you know without reading the account that 
the murderer shot his victim in self-defence, and was appre- 
hended by the detectives late last night; that his counsel 
forbid him to talk to the reporters, and that it is ramored 
that he comes of a good family living in New England. 

“If a breach of trust is commitied, you know that the 
defaulter was the last man of whom such an act would be 
suspected, aud, except in the one detail of its location and 
sect, that he was prominent in some church. You can cal- 
culate to a cent how much has been stolen by a glance at 
the amount of space devoted to the account of the crime. 
Loaf of bread, two lines. Thousand dollars, ten lines. 
llundred thousand dollars, half-column. Million dollars, 
a full column. Five million dollars, half the front page, 
wood-cut of the embezzler and two editorials, one leader and 
one paragraph. 

**And so with everything. We are creatures of habit. 
The expected always happens, and newspapers are dull be- 
cause the events they chronicle are dull.” 

‘*Granting the truth of this.” put in the School-Master, 
“‘ what do you propose to do?” 

“Get up a wee that will devote its space to telling 
what hasn't happened.” 

‘That's been done,” said the Bibliomaniac. 

‘‘To a much more limited extent than we think,” re- 
turned the Idiot. ‘It has never been done consistently and 
truthfully.” 

‘*I fail to see how a newspaper can be made to prevari- 
cate truthfully,” asserted Mr. Whitechoker. To tell the 
truth, he was awfully disappointed with the idea, because 
he could not in the nature of things become one of its bene- 
ficiaries. 
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“I haven’t suggested prevarication,” said the Idiot. 
**Put on your front page, for instance, an item like this : 
‘George Bronson, colored, aged twenty-nine, a resident of 
Thompson Street, was caught chesting at poker last night. 
He was not murdered.’ There you tell what has not hap- 
pened, There is a variety about it. It has the charm of 
the unexpected. Then you might say : ‘Curious incident on 
Wall Street yesterday. So-and-so, who was caught on the 
bear side of the market with 10,000 shares of J. B. & 8.K.W., 
paid off all bis obligations in full, and retired from business 
with $1,000,000 clear.’ Or we might say, ‘Superintendent 
Smithers, of the St. Goliath's Sunday-school, who is also 
cashier in the Forty -cighth National Bank, has not ab- 
sconded with $4,000,000.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s a rich idea,” put in the School - Master. 
** You'd eurn $1,000,000 in libel suits the first year.” 

** No, you wouldn't, either,” said the Idiot. ** You don’t 
libel a man when you say he hasn’t murdered anybody. 
Quite the contrary, you call attention to his conspicuous 
virtue. You are in reality commending those who refrain 
from criminal practice, instead of delighting those who are 
fond of departing from the paths of Christianity by giving 
them notoriety.” 

** But I fail to see in what respect Mr. Pedagog and I are 
essential to your scheme,” said the Bibliomaniac. 

“I must confess to some curiosity on my own part on 
that point,” added the School-Master. 

“Why, it’s perfectly clear,” returned the Idiot, with a 
conciliating smile. ‘‘ You both know so much that isn’t so, 
that I rather rely on you to fill up.” 


THE STORY OF A GARDEN. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
Vi. 
Arr.etuwaite, July 18th. 
Dear Mary Ann: 

It is useless apologizing to you for this long interval, for 
you are so far from without sin of the same sort that stones 
would ill become you, and yet I am ashamed of myself. 
Between friends negligence in letter-writing is, alas! so easy 
and so sorrowful. Time and ‘* the unplumbed, salt, estran- 
ging sea” divide us a little more and a little more each day, 
and the frail link of written words is al) that binds us to that 
innocent young friendship that was our finest passion before 
love came. But there. ...of course you have been busy with 
the adorable Boy, und I have had my hands full with the 
bringing up and the launching into the summer world of 
some dozen or more feathered tamilies. 

I could write you volumes about the cares of maternity 
aud the perversity of babies, for the birds of the entire veigh- 
borhood have discovered my soft-heartedness and feeble- 
mindedness concerning them, avd treat me with the conde- 
scending familiarity of a family frieud from whom one has 
no reserves. They are quite weil aware of the fact that they 
may do as they piease in my garden, and Watkin will not be 
allowed to interfere. Peter says I am the origiual young 
lady 

“whose bonnet 
Came untied when the birds sat upon it, 
But she said I don't care, all the birds in the air 
Are welcome to sit on my bonnet.” 
But the truth is they all but sit on it—that is to say, when 
they are not otherwise engaged with my best fruit. 

A large corpulent lady who says her husband's name is 
Robin—C. Robin—built an untidy house of dry sea-weed in 
one of the young cherry-trees, and when the lovely scarlet 
fruit was ripe, sue calmly reached up and helped herself 
With an air of bland ownership that took wway one’s breath. 
None of the babies get any of it. You know how careful 
one must be with babies’ diet. She evidently thought cher- 
rics bad for little tummies, and though they squeaked greed- 
ily, they got nothing more indigestivle than a bit of tender 
earthworm, She herself finished in her leisure moments 
the entire crop of cherries on that tree, besides several quarts 
of strawberries, and she did not have mauy leisure moments, 
which made her industry in this direction the more remark- 
able. 

Those four digestive organs with beak attachments gaped 
emptily at her tor nine hours a day, despite all her eitorts 
to keep them filled, and 1 have seen even her bright stern 
eye look anxious and weary towards sundown, when un- 
told yards of earthworm had been crammed into those yel- 
jow-rimmed caverns without visible effect; but apparently 
all food was converted with: electric rapidity into flesh and 
feathers, for each day the nest grew fuller and fuller of bird, 
and very shortly overflowed on every side in the shape of 
feeble pink necks-and bald heads with abysmal mouths. 

Never by any chance did Mrs, Robin condescend to devour 
a single one of the hundreds of odious green worms stripping 
the gooseberry bushes at her feet. Earthworms—not de- 
structive of auy plant—were her only prey, and | tremble 
to think how many she and her family consumed, Darwin 
says that periodically through the bodies of these worms 
passes the entire surtace soil of the earth, which would be- 
come uninhabitable but for the softening aud pulverizing 
effect of their continual digestion of it; and one wonders, 
cousidering their voracity, that the robins have not long 
since brought our planet to an untimely end. 

Apparently Mrs. Robir hunts by ear, so to speak, for she 
stands alert after every bounce through the grass, listening 
intently, aud if a worm is working near she turns her ear to 
the earth, as if to judge by the sound whether he is close 
enough to the surface to be attacked. One day she came 
upon a real python of a worm, and very nearly turned a 
back somersault trying to draw him out. He wasa very 
muscular worm, contracting himself swiftly back into his 
hole, and there was a lively seesaw for some momeuts, un- 
til, by a last tremendous jerk, he was finally dislodged, and 
laid, wildly wriggling, on the grass, where a dozen swift, 
terrible wounds failed to entirely disable him. Evidently 
the only safe place for him was in her own interior, and she 
proceeded to put him there, despite his contortions, which 
were, I fancy, continued even after he had quite disap- 
peared; for her goggle-eyed expression of distress as she sat 
there, exhausted, with that very tough worm in her little in- 
side, was quite heart-rending, and impressed me as probably 
very similar to my own when I pass Sandy Hook outward 
bound. 

Only by the most definite commands could Watkin be in- 
duced to allow Mrs. Robin to live in the cherry-tree; but we 
succeeded at last in raising four as fine red-breasted boys 
and girls as you would wish to see, and the entire family 
show their appreciation of my interest and forbearance by 
coming back to take nips out of the sunny side of my big- 
gest pears. 

You, as an entomologist, no doubt knew beforehand what 
I have only discovered by observation, that birds give little 
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or no aid in the warfare with the great race of devouring 
garden insects. Watkin laughs at the idea of their being 
of any assistance, and I believe lie is right, for I have never 
seen one of the depredators being attacked by any one of 
the fifteeu or more varieties of birds who live there. The 
idea that a toll of fruit is well invested in consideration of 
the destruction of the creatures which prey upon vine and 
tree is a pure delusion—as least as far as my own experience 
.g0es. I pay the toll, because a garden without birds would 
be as great an anomaly as one without flowers, and because 
the little feathered singing things, so small and helpless, so 
pretty and brave, make a constant and irresistible appeal to 
my heart. 

It seems to me that the birds are more nearly in touch 
with us spiritually than anything else below the level of hu- 
manity. They alone, save ourselves, have the power to make 
and to love music, and whatever the biologist may advance 
in the way of utilitarian purpose in their song, one has only 
to know them well to appreciate what a true musician's de- 
light they take in their own powers for pure melody’s sake. 
Of a fair summer's evening they will sit at sunset upon the 
garden fence, their little insides full of fruit and sweet con- 
tent, and, as Watkin says. relentingly, ‘‘ wabble that beauti- 
ful” that even he overlooks their confused notions of mewm 
and tuum. It is the same old story of the artist taking his 
large share of good in the world in return for revealing to us 
some phase of the loveliness of which the Great World-Soul 
gives us vague haunting glimpses now and again to keep us 
striving always upward to that divine perfection ‘ which 
eye bath not seen nor ear heard,” but of whose existence at 
Jeast ‘‘ it hath entered into the heart of man to conceive,” 
since we so gladly give up our goods to those who shadow 
forth for us in even the faintest manner the heaven of 
beauty. 

I must not forget to say how glad 1 shail be to see your 
musical friend, whom I shall ask to come and stop with us 
as soon as ever she arrives—if she can tolerate so much ru- 
rality. A whole wreath of kisses for the boy. . 

Faithfully and lovingly, PERIPATETICA. 


CLINTONIA DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 624. 


Ee = graceful lines of this miniature lily, which grows so 

freely on our mountains and in our forests, lend them- 
selves naturally to the requirements of embroidery. The 
long satin-smooth leaves and delicately poised flower-bells 
almost seem to offer themselves for purposes of ornamenta 
tion. 

This design is susceptible of various uses and treatment. 
It can be embroidered with good effect in white floss upon 
white linen, or with colored flosses upon any material suit 
able for the purpose for which it is intended. 





If the design is done in colored silks it will require two 
greens, two shades of lemon yellow, and a brown gold for 
the border. The circles of flowers, in one of which initials 
are placed, can be used independently of the border or with 
it, as one prefers. In either case they are to be scattered 
irregularly over the ground of the materia!, occurring at in- 
tervals of from seven to ten inches, according to the time 
and inclination of the embroiderer. 

A beautiful tea cloth and set of napkins can be made by 
using the border for the cloth, and one medallion or circle 
of flowers in the corner of each napkin, adding the initials 
of the owner or not, as one prefers, 

The large leaves of the border are to be done in fine paral 
lel lines of stem stitch, the size of the leaves covering too 
much space for solid work. The turnovers or curls of Jeaf, 
showing the under side, should be done solidly. 





The small medallions will be found to make a beautiful 
ornament for linen when used in( pendently upon cloth 
which has a hem-stitched border. CanpDaceE WHEELER. 
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Liperty Satin Gown wits EMBROIDERED Batiste Drapery. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


FASHIONABLE gown desigued as a watering - place 
L% toilette is of écru-tinted embroidered batiste, which is 
draped over mauve taffeta. The draped batiste skirt is open 
on the right side, caught up slightly on the left, and draped 
to fall in jabot folds at the back. The silk under-skirt is 
bordered with several rows of mauve moiré ribbon, and a 
similar border is around the top of the bodice, the last row 
edging the collar; below, the batiste is drawn smoothly on 
the bodice, caught with rosettes at one side of the front and 
draped in a jabot on the other 
‘The small black wrap which forms part of the handsome 
driving toilette illustrated is mainly of black silk muslin. 
The cape part, which is of very fully pleated muslin, meets 
at the front and stops at the armholes in the back, and is 
headed by a thick ruche on the shoulders. It is mounted 
on a fitted vest of black silk, which is jet-embroidered.. A 
belt and sash with upstandivg loops form part of the wrap. 
The gown over which it is worn is of light figured shot taf 
feta. The hat is a black Neapolitan, with ostrich plumes 
and butter-colored lace 


WEATHER TALK. 


‘| ET’S talk about the weather,” say the girls in the 
4 Pirates of Penzance, thereby choosing the subject 
which no one disregards or ever tries to avoid, and upon 
which all may safely expatiate. Indeed, our tendency to 
this species of talk is so vatural that we should feel lost 
without the old familiar topic, yet now that a paternal gov- 
ernment furnishes such reliable information, and predicts so 
much and so accurately, it might be thought that it would 
lose its attractiveness, and fail as a matter about which to 
conjecture. But we discuss the possibilities of the prob 
abilities as earnestly as we used to consider the clouds, or 
mark the deep shadows in the water foretelling a storm. 
When the moon lies in the berceau du berger we count the 
stars within the circle to know how many days we must 
wait for rain; and we continue to draw certain inferences 
when the spider spreads her webs on the grass, and the lawn 
seems covered with the gossamer hangings of Queen Tita 
nia’s palace. The little fleecy clouds of the beautiful mack 
erel-sky still portend wind and rain. This has been poeti 
cally called the “angel sky” by an ardent admirer of 
Murillo’s Madonnas, who always fancied that behind the 
soft whiteness cherub heads must be waiting to peer forth. 

How do the dwellers in unvarying climates arrange the 
preliminaries of conversation? With what little formula 
do they greet each other where all days are fine and the 
thermometer always in an exalted condition? Only twice 
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in the year can these people indulge in sur- 
mises about the weather—the rainy season, will 
it begin early? and how soon will it end and 
ive place to perpetual sunshine? The inhab- 
tants of the polar regions are equally at a dis- 
advantage. 

With us the variations are as infinite as they 
are unaccountable. We have a climate for 
every State, and often leave specimens of all the 
climates in one spot at the same time, or at 
least in rapid succession. ‘There are days that 
stray away from the summer months, and sur- 
prise us in the midst of ungenial surroundings 
with their brief deceptions of warm sunshine 
and balmy airs; while to fill the place of these 
truants, often in August, come chill and gloomy 
days, their heavy rains or lowering skies com- 
pelling us to stay in-doors, They bring unwel- 
come reminders of winter, but they compel the 
alleviations of the cold season as well—the glow- 
ing fire, the twilight talks, when, as we watch 
the *‘ swift little troops of silent sparks,” hearts 
unveil themselves with that confidence which 
the gloaming so peculiarly inspires; and later 
we enjoy the long, social, lamp-lit evening, 
which is the one incontestable charm of win- 
ter. 

There are people whomre never content with 
the weather, and who resent the changes as per- 
sonal grievances. They fret over the heat, for- 
getting that ‘‘in summer, when the days are 
long,” the brooding warmth is ripening the rich 
harvests. They grumble at the cold, and see 
no beauty in the “ poem of the air,” the snow 
meaning to them only a hinderance to travel, 
and an aggravation of the always disagreeable 
condition of city streets. They speak disre- 
spectfully of the rain, and so abuse the wind, 
from whatever quarter it may blow, that it 
taxes one’s good-breeding to refrain from allu 
sions to those mental east winds which are 
more intolerable than any atmospheric changes, 
while the contented old Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain recurs to memory in most refreshing con 
trast! 
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HINTS ABOUT A BANK ACCOUNT. 


T is important that women should under- 
stand the principles relating to the keeping 
of a bank account, whether it is a small or a 
large one. There are many who know little or 
nothing about its details, and when called upon 
to comply with some simple action, make mis 
takes that ure annoying to themselves and to 
others. It is far safer to keep money in a re 
liable bank than to have it at home, even under 
lock and key. 

Deposit the money in a bank that you know 
to have a good and sound reputation, and one 
that is conveniently situated to your own home 
if possible. Itis easier to keep account of mon- 
ey by placing it in a bank and paying bills by 
checks, and an endorsement on a check is as 
good as a receipt. 

When you first go toa bank to open an ac 
count, you will have to be thoroughly identified 
to the satisfaction of the bank. It is better to 
be introduced by some one known at the bank. 
When satisfactory guarantee is given, you sign 
your name in a book kept for that purpose, which 
is used to compare your signature when it is sign- 
ed toa check. Then you are shown how to make 
out a deposit slip, on which you write down the 
amount you deposit, and whether it is in checks, 
paper, or coin. This is handed to the receiving 
teller, who takes the deposits. You then receive 
a small bank-book, in which you are credited 
with the amount of money written on your de 
posit slip. You are also given a check-book. 
When you wish to deposit money, go to the 
window marked ‘‘receiving-teller.”. And when 
you wish to draw money, take your check to 
the window marked “ paying-teller.’ 

In most banks there is a room partitioned off 
for ladies, where is found ice-water and seats 
and tables filled with all necessary conven 
iences, The bank-book should always be hand- 
ed in when a deposit is made, together with the 
checks or money pinned to the deposit slip 
placed inside of the book. As a rule it takes 
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but a few moments to have the entry made 
in the book, and it is better to wait until it 
is returned to you 

Accounts should be balanced once a month, 
and the book handed to the receiving-teller 
or bookkeeper. Do not wait for the book, 
but have it returned to you by mail, or get 
it the next time you call at the bank. When 
you sign a check, remember always to sign 
it in the same way that you signed your 
name in the book at the bank, otherwise 
your check might be refused. 

Write very distinctly on the blank for that 
purpose the amount of the check, and make 
the figures clearly. The writing, however, 
is what the banks go by, and the space that 
is left after writing the amount shouk! be 
filled in with a line, to, prevent its being 
changed or added to. A check should never 
be altered. If a mistake is made, destroy it 
and write another 

It is not safe to send a check by mail made 
payable to ‘‘ bearer,” but it is all right to 


do so when it is made payable to the order | 


of some one 
eT 


Checks made payable to ‘* bear- 
can be cashed by any one into whose 
hands they fall, but checks made payable to 
order endorsed by the person to 


mst be 


whom they are made out before they can be | 


cashed 

If you stop at the bank for some money 
and make out the check payable to “self, 
it should be endorsed by your own name on 
the back. When you endorse « check the 
name should be written acrivss the back 
about two inches down from the top of the 
Should there be an endorsement by 
lirectly un 


check 
smother person, write your nan 
der this signature 

If by 
wrong 


any chance your name 
m a check, write your 
it, and unde 
igain, spelled as usual 

If you are notified from any one to whom 
you have sent a check that that check has 
been lost or mislaid, notify the bank at once 
to stop payment, telling them the details of 
the check. Thus you prevent having the 
check paid out to the wrong person 

Try not to overdraw your account. The 
moment your account is overdrawn you will 
receive a notice from the bank to that effect 
and requesting you to deposit an amount to 
cover the overdraft. This is not because 
they are not willing to trust you, but because 
banks are not permitted to allow overdrafts. 

It is well to remember that banks are as 
polite to depositors of small amounts as they 
are to those who place large sums in their 
hands. This should be appreciated by those 
who deposit small sums of money at a time, 
which are soon withdrawn, for by so doing 
you are only using the bank as a convenience 
to yourself 

Try to deposit the money in as large sums 
as possible. Sometimes by waiting a day or 
two several small deposits could be made at 
And try not to pay by check trifling 
amounts. This is a consideration all small 
depositors owe to a bank 
Frances Bacon Pate 


is spelled 


that write it 


he check has 


SPORTS ON THE WATER 
Ww! T'H the opening of the yachting sea 
su every year comes the beginning 
of the sud list of accidents to all kinds of 
craft. Many of them are unavoidable, for 
every boat, no matter how safe or how well 
handled, is liable to be overtaken by a sud 


den squall, or to meet with some mishap | 


which could not be guarded against. But 
there is one class of accidents for which there 
is no excuse. Many a man who knows no- 
thing of the first principles of sailing con- 
siders himself competent to manage a boat 
and take out a party. He seems to think 
there is nothing for him to do but get in, 
hold the rudder, and manipulate the sheet a 
little as he has seen others do, and the boat 
will sail herself, What is the probable re- 
sult? If the wind is light and steady and 
every thing is in their favor, the party may get 
home without shipwreck, but that will not 
be the skipper's fault. It is absolutely crim- 
inal for such men to endanger the lives of 
women and children by taking them on 
board. Women ought to be very sure that 
the one who invites them thoroughly under- 
stands saiing, and refuse to go with any oue 
who does not. 


The burning sun on the water plays havoc 
with delicate complexions. Most girls of 
the period recklessly defy wind and weather 
and are very proud of being tanned, but 
there are others who hesitate at so much ex- 
posure to the sun. The skin certainly Ic ses 
some of its fresh pink color thereby, and t 
comes permanently darker, To prevent this, 
some wear thick veils 
face well before starting out. Cocoa butter 
is also mentioned as being efficacious, but 
unless it were put on very sparinely, the ef 
fect would be quite astonishing. 

It must be admitted that these methods all 
sound rather uncomfortable, but then, if one 
has a wild-rose complexion and wishes to 
preserve it, she must expect to be at some 
trouble. After all, a fine brown color sug 
gests health and good times, and is a plea- 
sant thing to see 


It is not too much to say that those who 
spend a great part of their time on the water 
ought to feel under an actual obligation to 
learn to uwim. Not every one is strong 


ame first as | 


Others powder the | 
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enough to keep it up for a long distance, but 
many lives might be saved if ple could 
keep themselves afloat for only a few minutes, 
until rescuers could reach them. Yachtsmen, 
as a rule, are swimmers, but many of the 
women who accompany them are not. This 
laces more responsibility upon the men. 
n case of accident, they must risk their lives 
in making exertions to save those who might 
just as well save themselves, A well-known 
authority on the subject says that women 
can learn the art of swimming much more 
easily than can men. If that be true, then 
there is still less excuse for them, although 
it should be said, on the other side, that they 
probably often do not bave so many oppor- 
tunities for learning. 
‘The suggestion has been made that swim 
| ming in a bathing-suit and in one’s ordinary 
| clothes are two entirely different things, and 
| that the ability to do the former does not 
| 





insure success in the latter. It might be in 

teresting for a woman to enter the water in 

her usual walking costume and see what she 

| could do, but the idea is rather impractica- 
ble, and I do not imagine that we shall hear 
of many such experiments. 

| 


Any form of athletic sport may be brought 
into discredit through its abuse. Those of 
| us who are sincerely interested in the fur 
therance and improvement of all out-door 
exercise see this frequently, and with much 
regret. Without mentioning other instances, 
the single one of sea-bathing comes to mind 
at this time of year. 

Prejudice has been aroused against it for 
different reasons. People who go into the 
water two or three times a day, staying there 
perhaps an hour at a time, are responsible 
for its condemnation on the score of health 
A bath of balf an hour or less, generally not 
more than onve a day, is the utmost, I be 
lieve, that any physician approves of. Even 
that is too long for the first time, and many 
bathers never feel so well if they remain in 
the water more than ten or fifteen minutes 

Again, it may seem unnecessary to say that 
a bathing-suit is meant to be worn in the 
water, but some women do not appear to 
think so. To go directly from the bath-house 
into the surf, and return there as soon as the 
bath is finished, is in far better taste than 
to promenade a public beach in a costume 
which is not intended for such use, and 
would not be tolerated on the street. 

As for recklessness, if the many drowning 
accidents resulting from venturing out too 
far do not deter people from it, words will 
not be likely to have much effect. The 
strong undertow at most places along the 
Atlantic coast is very dangerous, even for 
powerful swimmers, and should always be 
borne in mind. 


esis of the sport well if they will use their 
| influence to remove the causes of these ob- 
jections. 


At one af the beaches the other day there 
was a young man whose swimming was es- 
pecially noticeable. He made little appar- 
ent effort, almost seeming to rest after each 
stroke, and yet his progress was rapid. Per- 
| fect time was kept; there was no hurrying, 

but his strokes were long, and the greatest 
amount of propulsive power was given to 
each. This is one of the secrets of a good 
style, and enables one to swim long dis- 
tances without great fatigue. Quick, ner- 
| vous strokes and a short way of breathing, 
which might almost be called gasping, will 
soon wear aswimmer out. They are general- 
ly beginners’ faults, however, and as one 
grows accustomed to the water she loses her 


and is willing to trust more to its buovant, 
supporting power. Fancy swimming is in- 
teresting to watch, and is a source of plea- 


important thing is to acquire the ordinary or 
‘breast stroke” thoroughly. Afterward it 





MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


mothers fur their children while teething, with perfect 
enecese. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhan, Solid by druggists in every part of the 
world. wenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 
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is well to learn to swim on the back and to 
use the side stroke, for a change of position 
is a great rest. 

Most swimmers tell you that they prefer 
still- water to surf bathing. Constant bat- 
tling with the breakers is so tiresome that it 
takes away much of the pleasure, and very 
little progress is made. Farther out, beyond 
the line where the waves break, the water is 
comparatively smooth, and the temptation 
to venture there has cost many lives. The 
strongest person may become exhausted 
quite suddenly, or be seized with cramp, 
and if this happened at a great distance 
from shore, help could not be rendered in 
time. 

I have seen girls practise rescuing each 
other for fun, the one who was supposed to 
be drowning making no effort, but —~ 
allowing herself to be towed along; and this 
is not at all a bad idea. The additional 
weight of another body, and the fact that 
the rescuer’s movements are hampered by 
its nearness, make this a feat which requires 
considerable strength. 


Good instruction in swimming is more 
easily obtained now than ever before, which 
is an indication of the increasing apprecia- 
tion of its value as an exercise. At Vassar 
and other women’s colleges they have fine 
swimming-tanks, aud this branch of athletics 
receives as much attention as any in the 
gymnasium. It is possible and even easy 
for most people to teach themselves to swim, 
but a few les ons from a competent instruc- 
tor are of great advantage. By criticism and 
explanation he can soon cure the learner 
of various faults which are very common, 
and which, if persisted in, will spoil a good 
style. Two or three of these have already 
been mentioned in this and a foregoing arti- 
cle. ApeLia K. BRAINERD. 


TEMPORARY HOMES. 


T is said of army women that they possess 
the art of setting up a home in fortress, 
tent, or barracks at the briefest notice, giv- 
ing by a few magical touches an air of occu- 
pation to a room which was just before bare 
and uninviting. A few — properties, 
drapery, screens, rugs, fans, carried about 
at small expense, enable them to transform 
the officer’s temporary quarters so that they 
look homelike and attractive, and put on an 
air of permanency. 

We who are summering among the moun 
tains or beside the beach do not always take 
the time to give a home look to the small 
room in which we and our trunks are estab- 
lished. The little cottage where we are 


| staying is for us a mere roosting-place—no 
Lovers of swimming will serve the inter- | 





early notion that it is trying to pull her down, | 


sure to one who is expert at it, but the more | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


and mother and petting and 
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PRICES 
BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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more. We sleep there, and preen our fea 
thers there for display on the veranda or in 
the ballroom—that is all. Still, a woman 
who chooses can always take her home 
wherever she goes, and with a few books 
on a banging shelf, a photograph or two, a 
common kitchen table covered with a crim- 
son shawl for a cloth, a tumbler filled with 
wild flowers, a Japanese fan pinned on the 
wall, she can make her temporary home 
much like her rea] one. If flies are annoy- 
ing and there are no screens, a few yards of 
mosquito-netting cost little and can be tacked 
up at the windows, and if these are curtain- 
less, scrim is cheap and lends itself graceful- 
ly to folds and loops. Wherever a woman 
sets her foot, the home idea should spring 
up, bud, and blossom. 





Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the “Index to Chimneys” 
free, if you write for it. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 


lasts. 


— 


Pears’ 


soap responds 





to water in- 


stantly; washes 
and rinses off 
in a twinkling. 


Can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by asing 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 


Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than tn 
ie. 


ICE 
| CREAM 


| HOME 








| uality. 


tions for making fi va 
| mailed free. Send _- name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN CO., Nashua, N. i. 





THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

It takes something be- 
sides the relation of father 


scolding to bring up a boy 
and make a man of him. 
What does it take ? 

It is my business to do it; but | 
am perfectly willing to tell how | do 
it. 1 fill him full of alternate work 
and fun from an hour before break- 
fast to bed-time. | make him glad 
to get up, and glad to lie down. 
| make him hungry three times a 
day, and fill him chock - full as 
often; glad to see Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday; glad of vacation, 
and glad of beginning again, Can 











you do all that at home? or any 
part of it ? 

Very well; don’t say, then, that 8, 
or 9, or 10, is too young tosend him to 
me. | have to do what I can for older 
boys; but, if | could fill my school 
with 8 - year - olds, | shouldn't take 
one at 9; and | know my business. 

If interested, write me. Most of 
my boys go to Yale. | keep a record 
of how they get on. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Awarded highest honors—World’s Fair, 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 





OZZONI'S 


advertised for many mt but have 

you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
net know what an ae Com. 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 








POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, ete.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either 
FLESH, WHITE or BRUNETTE 
mailed on receipt of 6 cents in 
stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mention this paper. 



















LATEST EXQUISITE 
PARISIAN PERFUMES , 











Ifyour regular 
, does not keep them 
s write for information fo 


’ Importation Office 
A Last IA" Sr 


p, NEW YORK 


The B. GH. Lamps 


Are PREFERRED by — 


And more of them are 
sold by leading Deal- 
ers, for they are 


RICHT 


in every respect. 
Double Centre 
Draught, 


Brightest Light, 


Easy Lighting 
Device, 
Beauty of Designs 


AND 


Largest Variety 


ARE A 
FEW of the POINTS 
that make them 
Popvlar. 

Send for our little 
book, which telis 


about this wonderfu, 
Lamp. 






WE MAKE A LARGE LINE OF BRONZE ef GoooDs, Gas 


AND ELECTRIC FIXTURE 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFO. CO. 


CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 


LOW RATES TO DENVER, COL. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell 
round trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col , 
from all points on its lines east of the Ohio 
River, August 8th, goth, and roth, valid for re- 
turn passage on trains leaving Denver August 
Igth, 25th, and September 13th. 

The rate from New York will be $47.7 
Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; Wash- 
ington, $47.40, and correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a choice 
of routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron, and Chi- 
cago; via Grafton, Bellaire, and Chicago, or via 
Parkersburg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis; double 
daily service of express trains, with Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars on all routes 

For more detailed information, address C. P. 
Craig, G. E. P. A., 415 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
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Children in 
Summer 


Are so much on the go that the very best foot- 
wear is none too good, especially for the seaside 
or mountains. e have a Russet Goat Shoe 
that has given the greatest satisfaction. It is 
made of the best imported materials on a broad 
toe last and cut and finished with a view to | 
supporting the child’s foot without pressure any- | 
where. Spring Heels. 


ps 4 to 8, thalf sizes ¥ r 
ae FY widths, B, C, 


For Babies— same material, hand | 
turned—(not spring heels). 


Sizes 2 to 7, —y wil 
included , widths, A, # 1 A. 
Dand E. 

Our assortment of “ * Outing Goods” of every 
description for children, is complete during the 
vacation season. Orders by mail have a | 
and careful attention. 


Catalogue and mail order blank sent on application. 








Look carefully for the trade 
“Ss. ti @ Ti. 


mark, and 





don’t be deceived when told 
that some other is “just as 
_ good,” 


Ask your dressmaker. 


niet a | 
COLD vHEAD 
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“MURRA Y 


T, UNIVERSAL ‘PERFUME. 
WATER. 


NMA salad PLORIDA 


A SUPERB OFFER_ 


We want every family in the United States to become possessor of the 
finest set of views of the Columbian Exposition ever published. Each photo- 
graph measures 14X17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction we will, 
for a limited time only, send all four of the following beautiful views FREE, 
on receipt of thirty cents in stamps to pay cost of packing and postage, to- 
gether with a list of nearly one hundred magnificent views of the World’s 





PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGI 











| Greatest Exposition, and particulars of an attractive offer to agents. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain, 
14X17 inches. 
The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 
14x17 inches. 
The Great Administration Building. 
14X17 inches. 


The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 


14X17 inches. 





ALL OF ABOVE ARE READY FOR FRAMING. 


NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 143. 29 Park Row, New York. 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 








Curtis’ Fxerivas, in water colors. Size, 10x35 inches. Price 25c., if sold ig 


we will send by retarn 1 rb oil and water- 

oO R oO N e D LL mail to any address pes ot pictures, includ 

ing the charming * Coptps’ Festivat,”’ together with 12 large art-work- ee ype poem and 6 

ATTRACTIVE NUMBERS of Tux Arr Intercuancr—all beautifully illustrated and fall of most valuable 

information on art matters and practical suggestions in all branches of HOME DECORATION. The pictures 

ALONE, at catalogue prices, sell for $415. We make this generous offer to give ALL readers of Harper's 

Bazar an opportunity to see for themselves what an indispeuse able thing Tux Art Inreeonance is in every home 

For your SUMMER HOME these colored pictaies will be found most suitable for wall decoration at a 
trifling outlay, and for Seen they make admirable subjects. 


Mlastrated Catalogue THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d nH New York. 


sent for Ye. damp. 
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OF Ag OFTEN JUDGED BY. rye mea ay 

en af PAPETERIES 

PEANT ER vw ENVELOPES 


), WRITING 
PAPERS 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS: A NDA THe MAH WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
nee o. TASTE ome NOc.,. EXCELLENCE 


SAMrrt, MO CHAR Ge 


Me ae ae an 
deere YY 


HIGH 4 
CLASS 







MANUFACTURERS 
W.H.HASBROUCK &.CO. 
S362 538 PEARL ST. 








AAYantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 


877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Japanese Folding Screens 


Add to the beauty of any home. Our line 
comprises all sizes and designs in color- 
ings to harmonize with any furnishing. 





Hand-Painted Screens 
4fold, 44 feet high, 
1.25, 2.25, 3.00 to 
3-75: 

4-fold, 54 feet high, 
1.50, 2.50, 2.75 to 
5.00. 


Gold-Embroidered Black-Cloth Screens 


| 4-fold, 44 feet high, 2.25, 3.75, 4.25 to 


| io 


4-fold, 54 feet high, 3.00, 4.50, 4.75 to 
16.50. 


| Bamboo-Frame Fire Screens 
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ray WEW YORK ot 
PRIESTLEY’S a. 
SILK WARP “ 
Leading ry Goods M its 





627 


Single Panels, 75c. to 12.00 each. 


Mail Orders have Prompt Attention. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co 


SILKS 


yd 
 36in. WHITE HABUTAI - 


(1.00 Quality.) 


ela 
(Won't last a day at that price.) 


1.50 quality PRINTED TAFFETA - 49 cts 


(White grounds—just the thing for afternoon 
or evening.) 


Lyons Printed CHINA SILKS - 49 cts 
(Never sold less than 1.25.) 


DRESS GOODS 
135 


800 Remnants and Short Lengths at less than 
25 cts on the Dollar 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Raat, 10 in. 5 aes OO ee. 


See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if 74 spend 10 
cents for a stick o 





Best French Challies, 
imported to sell at 65 cts 


Will remove all Tartar as well as Sweeten the 


Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Tuompson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
80 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
Boxes. §9¢, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10c. Sample sont free on application. Address 


Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 
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AN OPTICAL DELUSION 


Ie NOT THIS LAD VERY SKAR-sIGUTED T 
Ow wo; ue 


THE COURT CRIER 
It was a haughty lawyer 
Of Elizabeth ‘ 


Whesought upon a witness 


To vent his spleen one day 
rhe witness quickly anew d 
With caustic wit and « i, 


And soon agaigst the law 
tiad raised a hearty lau 


Lond laughed the judge | jury, 
The others louder ye 

Except the ancient erk 
Who kept his features set 


Until te him the lawyer 
Called, in bis sneering w 

“Tlow ts it, Mr. Perkins 
You do not laugh to-~da 


Then quoth the solemn Perkins 
And vever winked ar 
“| am not paid to laugh, « 





I'm only paid to cry! 
Gustav Kouné 
— 
Sun. “If I give you one kiss, are you + ire ypu wou't 
, 


want more‘ 
Hx. “I'm certain 
Sur (indignant/y 


“Then I don't think I'@ care to 


kixe « man who did not know enonugl to appreciate 
my kisses 
————_—_ 
‘There's one fine thing about our wedding-presents, 


she said. “ There wasn't aduplicate in the 


That's true; worse tack,” sighed Tom “We 
haven't any excuse for disposing of any of ‘em pow, 
and times are awlully hard. 
oO 
Disevetrev Supcrean Tetant. “ I thought you said 


this house would be provided with rnnning water 
Lanpionp. * Well, it will be. Just you wait until 
ve have a good bealthy ralaestorm, and see how the 
wake.” 








IV.—Twentierun Buoox. 


18 ONLY LOOKING THROUGH A KNOT-HOLA AT THE HALL GAME. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


NOTHING NEW. 


“Society is vile 
these days, It is 
founded on wealth.” 

“What a growler 
youare! You could- 
n't ever get into any 
society without an 
iuitiation fee.” 


qusmenpo 

“ Really, Mrs. Ama- 
teur,” said the mana- 
ger,” you never seem 
to have learned not 
te turn your back on 
the audience." 

“* Sir,” Baid the dis- 
tinguished actress, 
“how am I to show 
the superb fit of my 
costume if I do net?” 

Aud the manager 
wilted. 


- 
** Are you bothered 
_with tramps, Haw- 


kine ?” 

“No. Tuased to be, 
but I put up a sign 
in front of the place 
reading, * Wanted— 
Au xpert Wood- 
sawyer. Apply with- 
imn* There hasn't a 
tramp stopped in 
here since." 


Those Badweds 
are pecoliar fulks. 
Their married life 
had never been es- 
pecially happy; they 
had never seemed to 
agree on anything. 
One morning Mr. B. said to his wife: “ Maria, 
we've talked form long time of parting, but I don't 
want to do it if it-eam be avoided, 80 let us leave 
the matter in the hands of Heaven. If we, by chance 
or otherwise, agree on anything before January ist, 
this instance excepted, we will remain as we are.” 
Mrs. B. accepted the terms, Matters went on from 
ad to worse, until at last on a day in Ne vember Mra. B 
clared, after a series of hot words, tht she was not 
ng to live with him another day 

“I think,” she said, “ we had better get a divorce.” 

Mr. B. agreed with her in an apy arently happy 
way; batas she wee Sguuciag from ie rvom lie call- 
ed her back.” 
aria,” he asked, “do you remember our agree- 








* Yes,” she replied; “ what of it?” 
“Only this,” he said—** we are agreed.” 
They are still man and wife. 


—_——_———— 


Leapine Crrizen. ** Mr. Mayor, the rioters are get 
ting worse every minute. You'll have to go out and 
read the riot act to them.” 

Mayor. “I can’t.” 

Crrizen. “Can't? And why uot?” 

Mayou. “ I can’t rend.’ 


a 


My barber never cuts me 

Which sometimes is indiscreet. 
He even fails to cut me 

When he meets me on the street! 


a 


“I wish, Mra. Browne,” eald the star boarder to his 
lundiady—* I wish you'd give me the receipt for that 
padding we had yesterday.” 

“I'd moch rather give you a receipt for the board 
you had last month,” returned the landledy. 


> eee 


“ Now, Maad,” he said, anxiously, as they parted, 
“ while you are away, don’t forget our secret—that you 
are my flancée.” 

“ No, George, I won't forget it, and I'll never let 
any of the men even suspect it. I'll behave like a 
reyular.summer girl” 








CONSOLATION. 


I am a splendid fellow, and my record's simply great, 
I went to Yalevard college, and | struck a lovely gait, 
I played on the cleven, and I rowed apon the crew, 
But when it came to scholarship 1 didn't quite pull 
rough, 

Endurance was my specialty, however, and I staid 

mt 5 in college, and my lavvels didn’t fade; 
For in *pring athletics | just broke all records 


up, 
Aud Yalevard was accordingly the winner of the cup. 


Again I tried to graduate, but, no, it couldn’t be. 

1 found myself too popular with all the faculty. 

same said, ** This man's « dandy in athletics; it won't 
ao 

To let bim pass, and weaken thus the crimson and 
the blue.” 

And so I staid another year, and when the spring 
came round, 

Aguin a splendid champion in me the college found ; 

For I wy toss a hammer such a distance, do you 
mind, 

The judges bad great trouble that there hammer for 
to find. 


But now the play is over; they have put me ont at 
last. 

By some strange fluke my papers by the faculty are 
passed. 

Aud I am now upon the world, and face to face with 
ife 


e, 

Bat what to do—that problem's filled my soul with 
horrid strife. 

Tee Sete doesn't need a man with biceps that are 
arge; 

No dry-goods man will ever place a sprinting man in 
charge 

Of interests that are vital; and I cannot find a trade 

In which a hammer-thrower can embark. I'm much 
afraid 





That men who go to college have been placed “be- 
neath a ban; 
The athlete doesu't stand a chance against a weaker 


man 

Who's groaned and boned away his time. But bere 
is joy, I wis: ; 

I've had a grander span of fame than ever will be 


And while he's making ducats that will make his 
life complete, 
And while be bias bis carriage whilst I walk upon 
C 


the street, 
I've bad a glimpse of glory which he'll never, never 


now, 
And one brief day of fame, | say, redeems a life of 
woe! 


A colored preacher, who was closing his sermon 
with touching exhortation, concluded impressively: 
“I tell you, bruders and sisters, dar be jue’ two roads 
befor’ you fur you to choose: one goes 'way down, 
down to demnition,” and he paured with a look of 
terror on his face, holding his congregation breathless ; 
then, raising his arms and looking upward, while his 
7 brightened and beamed with ha : 
” udder goes 'way up to perdition!” ve full 
murmur of amens showed that there was no lack of 
faith in the preacher's words, however he might choose 
them. 

“If you think I have taken your umbrella by mis- 
take, Mr. Spudds, you will have to prove your prop- 
erty, How can you tell that it is yours?” 

“* By the fuct that it has the name of R. W. Dilling- 
ham on a silver plate on the handle.” 


Arrtiwant. “No ma'am. 
there was children.” 
as. Keeruovex. “ But we advertised for a girl who 
understood children.” 
Arrisoant. “I do understand ‘em, ma’am. 
why I wouldn't work where they are.” 


1 couldn't work where 


That's 


A SILLY-SEASON EXPLANATION. 


“How oan tTuat Mas. Birrkins Weak svcu Loup ovLous 7? 
“ Wuy, von’? You KNOW 88'S AS DEAF AS a Prost?” 








V.—Twenry-rirru Bioox. 


A CABLE-CAR INCIDENT. 











ILL. —Forreentu Buoox. 





VL—Home at Last. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TWICE TURNED. 


PRETTY girl whose allowance is small, 

or who has no allowance, and has to 
dress as she can, is often timid about going 
into the company of those who have un- 
doubted position and unlimited purses, lest 
her dress may not be all that their dress is, 
and may excite their observation and their 
remark or contempt. But seldom is there 
a greater mistake made than this. If her 
gown is simple, among those who are ac- 
customed to have everything, it will be sup- 
posed by them, if they even see it at all to 
dwell on it, that her tastes are simple. If 
her gown is dyed or made over, it is not 
those who never wear made-over gowns or 
dyed ones who will be any the wiser. Not 
familiar themselves with the article that has 
been freshened and remodelled, it would 
never occur to them that such could be the 
case with any dress seen in their society; 
they would not suspect it, would never look 
at it, and its being made over is the last 
thing that would occur tothem. They know 
nothing about turning wrong side out and 
upside down, about pressing between news- 
papers to prevent gloss from the flat-iron, 
about making vest and collar and sleeves 
and belts of another stuff when the old has 
given out, of covering rows of old stitches 
with rows of trimming taken from some- 
where else, of piecing down too scanty ma- 
terial with folds and flounces; they know 
nothing of hats made out of odds and ends, 
of gloves that are not exactly mates, of bows 
that hide this and embroidery that hides 
that, of the innumerable makeshifts and sub- 
terfuges possible to deft fingers and quick 
brains in domestic dress-making. They have 
always had lovely garments; they never stay 
to think whether or not any one else has 


them; it is a matter to be taken for granted. 


They are like that daughter of a king of 
France, who when she heard that the peo- 
ple starved because they had no bread, asked 
why they could not eat cake at a pinch; they 
assume that, being in the company of their 
own gowns, the gown is all right. 

No; a girl can go into the finest society 
there is without fear of being put to shame 
in relation to her dress, if it is inconspicuous, 
and conforms to the prevailing mode just 
enough to avoid exciting notice. She can 
wear there without detection, if she wishes 
to conceal the fact, things that if she were 
at the sociable or church or sewing-circle 
at home would be pulled to pieces, figura- 
tively, in no time. ‘‘She’s made her sleeves 
out of the back breadth of her old summer 
silk,”’ will be the verdict of the pew behind, 
or, ‘She'd never have had that guimpe if 
the top of her waist hadn’t been ruined by 
her hair,” or, ‘That was real cute of Mary 
Ann to contrive such a pretty dress, as you 
may say, out of the rag-bag,” or, ‘‘ Juliette 
will certainly make a good wife, when you 
see what a genteel appearance she makes 
on next to nothing.” The remark may be 
kindly or critical, but it is remark; for in a 
community where little goes on and a fine 
ci'y-made gown is an event, all is known and 
noted and carried over. ‘‘I'm sure,” saida 
rural dressmaker, who was being hurried by 
her customer, “ you've got your pongee and 
your mohair and your nuns’ veiling, besides 
your old silk, and you can’t be in a bit of 
need of this, and ’ain’t no right to hurry me 
80 like all possessed.” All of which shows 


us that if Juliette and Mary Ann are invited | 


to some festivity in the city for which they 
doult if their gowns are fine enough, they 


can go in perfect safety, sure tiat if their | 


gowns are simply unobtrusive it will never 
he suspected that they are home-made or 
makeshifts, and that if it were, their fresh 
faces and sweet manners would hinder any 
one from looking at the “‘ joins.” 


MOODS. 


M' ODS may be either joyous or melan 
Bh choly, but we are apt to think of them 
us the latter, because the joyous mood inflicts 
no sting upon its possessor, and detracts 
nothing from the happiness of friends and 
kindred. Very much to be pitied are those 
people who are called moody. They are in- 
variably social wet blankets; nor can they 
help this, for there is no uplift in moodiness. 
To the moody person the blue sky is ob- 
scured, the cloud of the moment is a fog 
which blots.out light and hope, the raw 
wind is from the east, and cuts like a knife. 

In home life the presence of one who is 
a victim to moods is a real calamity. The 
children feel like culprits; their perfectly in- 
nocent mirth is repressed; they speak un- 
der breath. Conversation languishes, and 
laughter is extinguished, Around the moody 
person, whether father, mother, or sister, 
there seems to hang a thin but evident veil 
of gloom, whieh no sallies of wit or soft per- 
suasions of affection can penetrate. One by 
one the family seek escape from an influ 
ence so distressing. 

Moodiness carried to its last extreme be- 
comes insanity, of which it is often a pre- 
monitory symptom. As a rule, it has its 
root in some physical derangement; the 
spleen, or the liver, or the stomach is re 
sponsible for it. 

When the digestive organs are working 
harmoniously with the rest of the body, and 
the physical functions are in order, people 
are seldom moody. Good temper and good 
spirits depend largely on good health. 


Sometimes the moody person is burdened 
financially, is carrying, so to speak, too much 
sail, is obliged to undertake more than his 
income justifies. The remedy here is obvious. 
Get rid of the needless load. Live as com- 
mon-sense and honesty dictate, within the 
wise limits of the daily earnings. If the 
spending is in excess of the earning there is 
reason for mental uneasiness; if the balance 
is on the right side, the result, as Mr. Micaw- 
ber tersely stated it in his famous résumé of 
a similar case, is bliss. 

Moodiness often has neither the apology 
of a good reason nor the excuse of a bad one 
to offer. It is simply a synonyme for selfish- 
ness, deserving the condemnation of con- 
science. To be driven by one’s moods is fair 
neither to one’s self nor to one’s friends. 


A MAN’S HAT. 


F a famous royal wooer it was once re- 

lated that his bride being brought from 
her home over-seas to his palace, having 
been wedded by proxy, as the old custom 
was, he met her on her landing with gifts 
galore, chief and foremost among which 
were three beautiful bonnets. 

The lady had been pleasantly impressed by 
what she had heard, but what she now saw 
accomplished her conquest, and from that 
day on she was devoted to her lord. The 
bonnets were irresistible. A becoming bon- 
net is the cap-sheaf of beauty. The French 
woman culontemds this, and with deft 
touches she pulls out her bows and smooths 
her ribbons and keeps her bonnet always in 
the freshest and daintiest order. 

But a man’s hat! Once it was a chapeau, 
plumed and laced, with gold cords and silken 
tassels. In the portraits of Vandyck and 
Franz Hals the sweeping broad-brimmed 
hats make a fine show. 

The nineteenth-century man of business 
is not hatted for display, but for action. The 
hat is a useful part of his costume, and, so 
that it be brushed and in shape, the main in- 
terest it has for its wearer is satisfied. For 
society it has another interest, and this is in 
the man’s manner of handling his hat on 
occasions of ceremony or in ordinary inter- 
course with others. No man who has the 
least claim to be a gentleman keeps his hat 
on his head in the company of women. 
Even if the women are people whom he 
meets in business relations, and in those only, 
he defers to the sex by removing his hat in 
the office and in the counting-room as he 
would in the drawing-room. A man takes 
off his hat in the elevator which carries him 
when it also carries ladies. He does not do 
so in the public conveyance which all share 
in common, because in a street-car or a boat 
he is, in a way, out-of-doors, and requires a 
covering for his head. 

A gentleman lifts his hat when recogniz- 
ing a friend, or when passing ladies who 
are in company with his friend, though he 
does not possess their acquaintance. A boy 
should be trained to take off his hat to his 
mother, his sister, or to the little girls he 
knows. To lift the hat with the grace of 
good-breeding is a much-to-be desired accom- 
plishment. 

Sodthern men remove the hat with fine 
gallantry and stand bareheaded when talk- 
ing with ladies on the public promenade. 
The action is so dignified and so charming 
that one sometimes wishes it were generally 
imitated by men of equal politeness in other 
portions of our country. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Q9%82 
¢PURE® 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 








Do You Wish the 
Finest Bread and Cake ? 


Bread, biscuit, cakes, and muffins are not 


known in most delicate and perfect quality 


where Royal Baking Powder ts not used. 





A Simple Supper | 


for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bow! of broth made of 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use {4 teaspoon- 
ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. 

We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” 
which is to be had for the asking. Send. name and 
address on a postal to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 







rerresnes| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 
AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
Sent Fr@@, atum: 7s pontearrs 
$| and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ ©] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. 1@ 


























Vacation 


Packer’s 


It is advisable when going away from home to take with 


you a supply of Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Because it is antiseptic and a constant pro- 
tection against contagion. 

Because it.is soothing and healing and will 
allay itching and irritation caused by dust, 
perspiration, chafing, prickly-heat, insect 
pests, sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 


Tar Soap Because bathing and shampooing with this good tar 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Spoons and Forks have the wearing quali- 
ties of solid silver. Guaranteed 25 years. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


~“ & MAR.2,1886. 


Solid silver is inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, thus protecting these 
points. 

Each article is stamped on the back, 


E. STERLING INLAID FE 


Made only by 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILYER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For sale by all jewelers. 








soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 





y our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 

le for either sex, made of best ma- 

terial, st , substantial, accurately 

usted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 

large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts etc, 
free. OXFGORYD MEG. CoO, 

886 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











» Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &C° 
“Ranc® 
On White China. 


govilan de Co 


Limoges A 


On Decorated China. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
629 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma—Wortd’s Pair. 
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COLD SWEET DISHES 


BY MARY J, SAFFORD 


\ THEN the heat of summer comes, it is | 
a boon to house keepers to be able to 
make their desserts in the cool of the morn 


se who gather 
cury pears the 


ing, and equally a boon to t 
round the table when the m« 
nineties to have dishes served from the re 
frigerator rather than the oven. The Ger 
mans have a great variety of these desserts 
many of which are well worth introducing 
on this side of the ocean 

Maraachino Fl 
t of 





Add 6 oz of | 
bring it to a boil 


cmmery 


milk 


sugar to 1 qua 


stir in 4 oz. of either potato or wheat flour | 
which has previously been mixed smooth | 
with a little cold milk, and continue stirring 
constantly until it thickens into a smooth, 
tolerably thick mass. Remove from the fire 
and t it to cool for a time, then add the | 
whites of 6 eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, and | 
a wineglasa of maraschino; pour into a wet 
moulki—the mould should be filled with cold | 
watcr a few minutes before using, and emp- | 
tied when wanted to receive the lammery— | 
and let it stand until cold. Turn out upon 
a preity dish, and serve with a sauce pre- | 
pared as follows; Boil gently 1 pint of | 
cream, 4 oz. of sugar, and 8 bitter almonds, 


for about five minutes, remove 


beaten yolks of 6 « 


chopped fin 


from th add the 


fire ges, 
stirring quickly to prevent cooking, and 1 
teaspoonful of potato flour; strain turough 
a sieve, and flavor to taste with maraschino. 


CUold-Milk Rice Boil over 
a pound of thoroughly clear 


1 slow fire balf 
sed rice in 1} | 


quarts of milk or cream, with a pinch of | 
galt.a stick of cinnan and the peel of a | 
lemon, wntil the rice has swollen enough to | 
make a moderate ‘y stiff porridge Remove | 


cinnamon and 
and fill a mould 


from the fire, | out the 
lemon peel, stir thoroughly, 
which has been wet with cold water 
cold, turn into a dish and serve with any | 
favorite sauce, or simply with milk or cream. | 
If the flavor of bitter almonds is palatable, 
chop half a dozen fine and stir into the rice 
before putting into the mould A variation 
of this dish is to fill the mould with alternate 
layers « ind stiff marmalade, and serve 
with cold wine sauc 

4 Saow Mountain Beat the whites of 12 
eggs, mixed with 4 oz. of powdered sugar, 
to a very stiff froth, spread if On a large 
platier in a layer a finger deep, and, with a 
teaspoon, drop into boiling hot milk whith | 
to taste and flavored | 
The vessel containing 
a large surface, in order 
a number of the dumplings without 
touching. Let them remain in the hot milk | 

which, however, must. not. Boll —long 
enough to harden, suffict®ifily to He handled,’ 


Vike 


of rice 


has been swectened 
with a vanilla bean 
the milk should have 


to hold 


lift them out with a skimmer, &nd place 
them on a sieve to drv and cool Add 1 tea- 
spoonful of flour uml the beaten yolks of 6 
eggs to 1 pint of the hot. milk, stir until 
smooth, add a pinch of salt, strain, and set | 
aside to cool Arrange the white balls in a 
pyramidal heap, and ornament with pre 

| 


served fruit 
it aml serve 
Sullana 


or pour a part of the sauce over 
the remainder in a sauce 
Dissolve 14 oz, of gelatine in a 
little water, clean one-quarter of a pound of 
sultana raisins and one quarter Of a pound 
of currants, and cut one-quarter of a pound 
of candied lemon peel into small dice. 
Meanwhile boil a vanilla bean five minutes 
in 1 quart of cream, add three-quarters of a | 


boat 


pound of sugar, remove from the fire, and 
let the cream remain covered until nearly | 
cold; take out the bean, beat the yolks of 15 


eggs with the cream. strain, put over a slow 


fire, and stir until it thickens, taking care not 
to allow it to curdle; add the raisins, cur 


rants, lemon peel, and dissolved gelatine, and 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth; | 
pour the whole mixture into « mould, and 
set it on the ice or in a cool place to harden 
When realy to put the mould into 
warm water for a few minutes, turn out into 
a dish, and garnish with. whipped e¢ream 
flavored with vanilla 


serve, 





| thoroughly. 


| cream add 1 small well-chopped vanilla bean, 


| and the pint of vanilla cream, set on the fire, 


| rub them through a sieve, add half a pound 


| (which has been dissolved), and mix quickly 


When | 


| and even her groans were se faint that they 


| fate, 


| tion must be had with a servant, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Almond Pudding.—Chop very fine half a | 
pound of sweet almonds aud fourteen bitter 
ones, Add to1 quart of swect milk 1 stick 
of cinnamon, 6 oz. of sugar, the grated peel 
of 1 lemon, and the almonds, and put it to 
boil. Mix 4 oz. of potato flour smoothly 
with a little cold milk, add a pinch of salt, 
and stir quickly into the almond milk just 
as it thickens before boiling, and let it cook 
Beat the whites of 6 eggs to a 
stiff froth, remove the mixture from the fire, 
add the whites of the eggs, replace on the 
fire, and stir well for several minutes; pour 
into a porcelain mould which bas been wet 


with cold water, smooth the mixture, and 
set it away to cool. Serve with vanilla 
sauce, 


Vanilla Foam Sauce.—To 1 pint of sweet 


and let it simmer over a slow fire an hour in 
a covered porcelain vessel. Add 6 oz. of 
sugur to the yolks of 12 eggs beaten to a 
foam, pour in 1 pint of cold sweet cream 


and beat till the mixture boils; then remove, 
add the beaten whites of 8 eggs, and serve 
If the sauce is to be used cold, sét it on the 
ice for a while. White wine can be used in 
stead of cream, but is nicer when the sauce 
is intended for hot dishes 

each Cream.—Peel 15 large ripe peaches, 


of powdered sugar and 1 oz. of gelatine 
with a pint and a half of whipped cream. 
If the fruit cannot be obtained in a sufficient 
ly ripe condition, boil with the sugur in a lit 
tie water until soft enough to pass through 


the sieve. 


HOUSEHOLD BELLS. 


PECULIARITY of the modern house 
is the absence of bells. Many of those 
recently built have no bells except at the 
entrance, and the majority are without any 
means of communication from the parlor 
floor. 

A mishap which might have resulted in a 
fatal accident happened, not long ago, in a 
Brooklyn house devoid of bells, and may be 
a Waruing to others. The mistress, not feel 
ing very well, thought possibly a warm bath 
might do her good. While in the water she 
was seized with a violent chill. Realizing 
her danger should she lose consciousness, 
she struggled out of the tub, and by dint of 
considerable exertion succeeded in unlock- 
ing the door. By this time she was so ex- 
huusted that she could barely utter a sound, 





were not heard by the family in other parts 
of the house. There was not a bell on that 
floor, atid sinking down in despair’of re- 
ceiving assistance, she resigned herself to 
when by chance some one came 
stairs, and hearing a sound like a groan, 
went to investigate 

Since that time a Jarge hand-bell, with the 
penetrating power of a gong, has been hung 
on a nail ciose to the bath-room door. That 


up 


this precaution is a wise one may be judged | 


from the fact that in the newest and best- 
equipped hotels all the bath-rooms, whether 
private or public, are fitted with electric 


| buttons, so placed that they can be touched 


without the person getting out of the water. 
There are s0 many pretty and 


it would seem unnecessary to remind those 
who have no electric bells in the parlor to 
provide themselves with a hand-bell for use 
when occasion requires. 
when a visitor is present, and communica 
either to 
leave the room or to call for what is re- 
quired, yet, thanks to our latter-day build- 
ers, this is of frequent occurrence in houses 
otherwise well conducted. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Snowballs.—Beat the whites of 8 eggs and 
2 oz. of powdered sugar to a stiff smooth > — 
froth,and boil spoonfuls of it in sweetened 
milk flavored with vanilla, according to ~ INSTANT RELIEF 
directions given in “‘A Snow Mow 
Boil down the milk in which they ha n 
cooked toa pint and a half, add the beaten for all 
yolks of 10 eggs, stirring over a fire until afflicted with 
well thickened; add 1 oz. of dissolved gela 
tine, more sugar if desired, and a pinch of | 
salt; strain through a sieve, and set to cool. TORTURING 
Then place a mould upon ice, pour in some , 
of the cream, arrange the snowballs in it, SKIN DISEASES 
add another layer of cream, then more snow. | 


balls until the mould is full. When the mix 
ture has become perfectly cold and stiff turn 
out into a platter, and ornament with lady- 
fingers or macaroons and conserved fruit, 

Madeira Cream.—Boil half a vanilla pod, 
chopped fine, in a little water. Beat the 
yolks of 12 eggs with half a bottle of madeira 
wine, three-quarters of a pound of powdered 
sugar, and the grated peel and juice of a 
lemon. Strain the vanilla water and add to 
the mixture. Beat the whole with an egg- 
whip over a slow fire until it boils, take the | 
cream from the fire, add 1} oz. of dissolved | 
gelatine, sct the vanoel on ice or in another | 
filled with cold water, and stir until the mass | 
thickens. Add 1 pint of cream whipped 
until very stiff, line a mould with lady 
fingers, fi\l with the mixture, and set it on 
the ice to harden 





a OO 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


Curiovra Works Wonpers, and its cures 
of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticrra, 
60c.; S0aP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, #1. Porrer Davo 
axp CnEM. Corp., Bole Proprietors, Boston 
4a” “ How to Cure Every Skin Disvene, - free. 


artistic | 
| bells and table gongs sold everywhere that 


It is most awkward | 





Take no substitute for 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


It is pure and sure. 
The best that money can buy. 





Reed&Barton, , t 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York City. 


THE “TRAJAN” PATTERN, 


W 


SILVER to our TRAJAN 


PATTERN illustrated here, and 


which we furnish 
the regular and special 
pieces forevery _ 


variety of 4 


in all 


r 
LS 


~ Ja 


E call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 


artistic and novel designs. 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. 


FINE 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 

plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
GIFTS FOR 
Souvenirs 


for special occasions, places, and,events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all 
Leading Jewelers. 


CHICAGO: . 
PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. 


Grade Wark 


34 Washington St. 


NK ractertes and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. Oferling. 








2 bak! Sibiehes hear dete extracts which > 
4 claim to be “ just as good” as 2 
> 
Liebig H 
COMPANY'S } 
‘ 
;Extract of Beef § 
$ but these claims only call attention to $ 
3 the fact that the Company's Extract ‘ 
Ss 
$ THE STANDARD 
> for quality 2 
a ‘ 


























CARMEL. SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is nusarpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior te all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalides, If your druggi«t or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 centa hor sample cake to the importer, 


A. KLIPSTEIN & ‘COMPANY. 128 | PANY. 122 Pearl St., N. Y. 








~ DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 
purest and most salutary of these. 





VINO DE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


BEST OF ALL 
TONIC WINES 


known. 


Composed of the purest ** 
—- of the most h 
Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 
— sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 


and an 
barks and 


Ba a pal * Wine of § 
and benefic 


Imported by ROCHE & co., 503 5th Ave, and 120 Broadway, New York. 


Something that 
Attaches Your 
| Skirt and Waist 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents to the 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 


Children Cry for Ettcher's Castoria. 





THE CLINTON SKIRT SUPPORTER 


So made that when attached the Garments 


cannot become separated. The pin with Hook is 
attached to skirt, and the pin with Eye to waist. 


The cut shows position of fastener under belt. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, 


af 


for pl Made in Nickel and Black. 





N. Y. Office: 48 Howard Street. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Received highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 


